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Parliamentary intelligence. 


GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 
* (Continued from page 237.) 


lying districts was an addition to last year. The area to be supplied was 
increased, and the quantity of gas diminished. The contract with 
Peto and Betts was for 420 million, but it became necessary to adapt 
the works to the shares taken. The estimate of production this year 
wasthe same as last, viz., ls. 4°67d. per 1000 feet, but the estimate of dis- 
tribution was altered. One percent. was added to the collection and 
bad debts; one per cent. to the rates and taxes. The law expenses 
are reduced from £300 to £200; the stationery and incidental ex- 
‘penses from £1200 to £750; the directors from £2000 to £1000; the 
secretary, clerks, and inspectors from £2000 to £1600; and the wear 
and tear of meters from 10 per cent. on the prime cost, to 73 per cent. 
Croll and Glover have offered to keep the meters in repair at this 
rate. Had found out the lawyers and meters were both more compres- 
sible than last year, (Sir James Duke here entered the room, and 
Mr. Burke observed that he should raise an objection to his voting 
on the question in consequence of his absence.) Did not propose 
to supply the public lights out of the 320 million feet, but will be 
prepared next year to put in a tender forthem. Had contracted with 
the Company for the manufacture of the gas at 1s. 43d. per 1000 feet. 
Expected to make a considerable profit on the contract. Thought that, 
in a well-conducted manufactory, gas may be made on the old plan at 
this rate. Believed the Commercial Company doit. Messrs. Lowe 
and Kirkham have a patent for a combination of clay and iron retorts, 
for the use of which he had taken a licence as a precautionary mea- 
sure to prevent his being troubled with law proceedings ; but his 
ey was quite independent oftheirs. The Chartered Gas Company 
ad the right to use his patent if they saw fit. 

Mr. Burke: Is that patent in existence still >—Yes. 

Mr. Burke: Has there been any judicial decision upon it >—There 
has, but not in connection with any part of the patent for the setting 
of the retorts. The patent includes the manufacture of dry meters. 
The title of the patent is, ‘“‘ For Improvement in the Manufacture 
of Gas, and the Apparatus used therein, and the Works——”’ 

The CuHarrMaN interposed to know the nature of the litigation 
alluded to, whether it was a scire facias. 

Mr. Burke stated that he did not know. He was told there was an 
issue out of the Court of Chancery for the purpose of determining 
whether this patent wasinvaded. Was there an issue directed at your 
suit by the Court of Chancery? 

Mr. Hitz objected, that an issue out of the Court of Chancery being 
a document in writing must be put in before questions could be asked 
upon it. 

— Burke: Are you in a condition at this moment to enforce your 
atent ? 
: Mr. Hitt objected, that that must depend upon the result of certain 
proceedings which must be put in, of which the Committee must judge 
for themselves. 

Mr. Burke submitted that this question was perfectly legitimate, 
and that it was a desirable question to be asked. He was asking the 
Witness, not upon any document, but merely upon his statement of 
being in possession of the patent. He might ask him whether he 
believed himself to be in a situation: to enforce it. 

Mr. Hix was heard to contend that this was not a legitimate 
question. If the Committee thoughtit was a doubtful point he would 
let the question be asked. 

Mr. Burke (to witness): Then, from circumstances within your 
knowledge that have taken place, do you consider yourself still in a 
situation to enforce that patent of which you have been talking? 

Witness: I cannot really answer that question, because I do not 
know what may be the decision of the court upon the question as to 
the patent. 

The Cuarrman: What is known to you is that legal proceedings 
are pending with respect to your patent ? 

Witness : I am prosecuting for an infringement. 

Cross-examination resumed.—The legal proceedings are not yet 
terminated. The patent was taken out about 5 years since. Had 
taken means to make it extensively known, Had tried to induce 
other companies to adoptit. It is in operation at Leyden in Holland, 
Winchester, Gosport, Coventry, and Tottenham ; out of these works, 
two belonged to witness when he introduced the patent ; only two other 
companies in England had adopted it, besides the Independent 
Company, who had taken a licence. Did not mean to represent that 
this company worked exclusively under his patent. They took out an 
experimental licence. They have not had time to adopt it universally. 
They have had an experiment at work for 12 months upon 3 beds, and 
have not thought it right to carry it further. At Gosport they do not 
work under Lowe and Kirkham’s patent; the consumption there 





is very small. Cannot say exactly what is the consumption at Win- 
chester, but the manager will be here, and can give that information. 
The saving of fuel at the Independent was not so great as it would 
have been had the retorts been properly set; it unfortunately hap- 
pened that at the period they were put up the manager was seriously 
ill. The retorts were placed so close together in the upper setting 
that the heat could not get away with sufficient force. They were not 
constructed by witness. He gave the drawings, but they were not set 
according to the drawings. So far as the fuel was concerned, the 
quantity consumed at the Independent was not much less than the 
ordinary amount. With regard to witness’s statement that the Com- 
mercial manufacture at 1s. 4$d., the only means he had of knowing 
were the plans the engineer had adopted, and by attending to these he 
knew that the cost would not be more than stated. They now charge 
5s. per 1000 feet. It was lately 6s. or 7s. Believed the dividend 
paid was 6 per cent., but did not know of his own knowledge. Witness 
proposed to charge 4s. and pay 10 percent. With reference to the 
experiments on the quality of the gas, witness did not see any arrange- 
ment which could be made with the burner, provided the proper 
quantity and quality of gas were supplied. Remembered the inquiry 
of last year, but did not recollect one of his witnesses state over and 
over again that the quality of gas supplied in the City was good. Had 
never laid pipes at night, but had known it to be done by Mr. Aird, 
an extensive pipe layer. Never knew it to be done himself, because 
he had always been in connection with gas companies who had to 
supply during the night. Knew no case analogous to the City, with 
its enormous traffic. The streets are well paved, but did not appre- 
hend any difficulty in taking up the pavement and relaying it during 
the long nights, leaving the passage open during the day. The car- 
riages must go in the day over the pavement laid in the night. The 
3 lines of mains are not to be laid simultaneously. The middle main 
is to be laid first; the main leading from this to connect with the 
streets that intersect the main streets next, and the services are to be 
laid on during the day. The footways are to be taken up during the 
day. Did not exactly know whether, in the middle of the night, the 
roadway was to be pulled up, and laid down temporarily, and the foot- 
paths pulled up in the daytime; left that to the contractor. Witness 
was engineer; but the contractor has undertaken to do the work, and 
he is responsible to the Company, and pays all penalties. Messrs. 
Rigby had undertaken this work. It is to be done between 7 in the 
evening and 8 in the morning. Knew that from an early hour in 
the morning there was a considerable traffic in some of the thorough- 
fares. This traffic must be stopped while the mains are being laid to 
a great extent. The mains might be laid in about 3 months. Pro- 
posed to lay 64 miles, not including the courts and alleys. Did not 
intend, in the first instance, to light the public lamps, and in many 
courts and alleys there were nothing but public lights. The 
additional mains would be about 10 miles—in all 74 miles. Mr. Aird 
said he could do 3 miles a week, or 6 miles if required. Mr. Aird 
once had the contract for pipe laying, but threw it up; the old 
companies found it to be to their advantage to give him so much 
work that he will not now do theirs. Represented to the Court of 
Sewers that the case of Dublin gave sufficient experience of the 
practicability of laying pipes at night. Mr. Hedley told him so, His 
father was engineer to the company. Wrote to a party in Dublin 
who laid the mains at night, but had received no answer, Wrote 
also to Mr. Hedley when the statement was contradicted, but Mr, 
Hedley, being now in the service of a company the directors of which 
are shareholders in the existing London gas companies, had received 
no answer from him. There was no doubt the existing companies have 
bought up all his original friends. Was fully persuaded, from what Mr. 
Aird had told him, he having done it, that pipes can be laid at night; 
as was sure that he can make gas cheaper than any body else, and 
more pure, and so forth. The estimates of the cost of distribution of 
gas were not based upon the experience of any metropolitan gas com- 
pany, but upon what he has done himself, and what he had seen done 
at the Chartered and other companies. Did not know what the rates 
and taxes, law expenses, directors, maintenance, and wear and tear, 
wages, &c., were at the Chartered, as all the books were kept at the 
chief office and not at the district offices. Knew only that at Coventry 
the collection and bad debts did not cost anything like 3 per cent, 
The figures of the estimate were based upon his experience generally, 
not including his London experience. id not know what the bad 
debts of the Chartered Company were. With reference to the cost 
of construction, the prices were based upon his experience in London. 
Never knew tanks erected in London at the prices of Messrs. Rigby’s 
contract. Did not know of any one 100 feet in diameter, and «+ the 
depth, but still it was a matter of calculation. He could give the 

details. Did not know of any gasholder erected by a -#¢tropolitan 

company the proportionate expense of which would bear anything 

like a comparison with the cheapness of his present estimate, The 

tanks in London were generally made with iron plates, and the gas~ 

holders with expensive trussing in the roofs. Saw no pccessity for 
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this. The Western Gas Company had a: gasholderyof that:size iden- 
tically upon this principle, and a better gasholder was never erected. 
If it was doubted the manager might be had. Had no patent for 
this plan of constructing a gasholder. The world might have 
the fuil advantage of this discovery. The tanks were to be of brick. 
The soil was particularly favourable for such tanks. Contemplated 
supplying 17,000,000 feet of gas to the inhabitants of Mile End Old- 
town and Whitechapel. Was under contract to lay mains.over the 
whole of these parishes—22 miles of mains will be required—the main 
road was included in the 64 miles, that, with the 10 milesofcourts 
and alley, there will be 96 miles altogether. Should say it would be 
impossible that one of the companies had 70 miles of main in Mile End 
Old-town, unless they had two or three mains laying in the same 
street. Had not measured the superficial area of these districts, but 
thought it larger than the City. The capital was not raised with 
reference to the supply of those districts. Did not think gas could be 
supplied outside the City as cheap as it could in. Never represented 
that the charge of 6s. was a fair charge. Is not responsible for what 
his colleague, Mr. Pearson, may have stated, Had stated that in par- 
ticular districts 6s., and even 8s, or 10s., was cheaper than 4s, was in 
the City. The leading main will be 2} miles long, and 26 in. dia- 
meter. The quantity of gas passed through it would be 1,490,000 
feet per 24 hours, and the maximum quantity 173,000 feet per hour, 
with a pressure of 4 in. at the works, and a loss of pressure between 
the works and the City of 3in. There would, then, be 1 in. pressure 
for the supply of the City, and the distributing mains are to be very 
large, that is to say, a large number of mains leading off. The pres- 
sure at Aldgate would be 1 in. 

Mr. Burke applied that the plans which had been handed in, as well 
as the estimates and contracts, should be considered as evidence, in 
order that he might refer to them. 

Mr. Hutu stated that the plans were not put in at all. 


MAY 14,—FIFTH DAY. 


Mr. Croll begged permission to correct a slight mistake in hi§ 
evidence of the previous day. In stating the mileage of mains in the 
City, he gave it as 64} miles, with an addition of another 10 miles for 
the courts and alleys. He found the latter were included in the 64} 
miles, which was the gross quantity allowed for the City, including 
the main from the works. ‘The mileage in the districts outside of 
the City was 22 miles, making a total of 864 miles. 

Mr. Tavnor called for the production of the contract with Messrs. 
Rigby, which was accordingly handed in, and is as follows:— 


Memorandum of Agreement made this 12th day of March, 1850, 
between the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, of the Ist part; 
Thomas Dakin and Thomas Hackett Massey, two of the directors 
of the said Company, of the 2nd part ; and Joseph Drown Rigby and 
Charles Rigby, of Holywell-street, in the city of Westminster, con- 
tractors, of the 3rd part, 


Whereas the said Company, which was completely registered 
on the 14th day of September last, having been formed for 
the express purpose of manufacturing or purchasing gas, and 
supplying the same to the inhabitants of the city of London, 
the directors of the Company entered into extensive contracts for 
the purchase and sale of gas of a superior quality at a greatly- 
reduced price, the supply to commence on_ or before the 29th day of 
September next; and whereas the said J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby 
did, on the 8th day of March instant, examine the several specifica- 
tions and drawings, together with certain bills of quantities attached 
to each, which had been made up by the Company’s engineer; and 
whereas the said J. D, Rigby and C, Rigby have proposed to con- 
tract with the said Company for the execution of the whole of the 
works included in the said plans, bilis of quantities and specifica- 
tions, and inclusive of the general connections or other works to com- 
plete the same at the prices hereinafter mentioned or referred to; 
and the directors of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company have 
agreed to accept the offer of the said J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby to 
execute the whole of the said works at such prices accordingly: now 
these presents witness that, in consideration of the premises and of 
the mutual agreement hereinafter contained, they, the said J. D. 
Rigby and C. Rigby, do hereby undertake, promise, and agree to 
and with the said Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company and their 
successors in manner following, that is to say, that the said J, D. 
Rigby and C. Rigbyshall and will, provided possession of the ground 
for that purpose shail be given to them on or before the 13th day of 
March instant, ina business like manner, do, execute, and perform all 
and singular the works, matters, and things mentioned, set forth, 
contained, or referred to in the several specifications, drawings, and 
plans signed by the said J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby and the said 
Company’s engineer and surveyor, and such general connections or 
other works as aforesaid, at and for the several prices mentioned in 
the schedule hereunder written, adding 5s. per ton for lighterage and 
wharfage of the cast iron pipes, save and except that the engineer’s 
house and offices, and any works to which the prices in the schedule 
hereto do not apply, shall. be made, performed, and executed at the 
printed and written prices of the Admiralty schedule hereunto an- 
nexed, That such parts of the works, matters, and things as are 
necessary for supplying the consumers’ contracts to be done, exe- 
cuted, and performed as aforesaid, shall be executed and completed 
under the direction and control and to the entire satisfaction of the 
Company’s engineer, on or before the 29th day of September, 1850 ; 
but in case the said J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby shall find themselves 
invapable of completing the entire works by that time, the said Com- 
pany chall extend the period for the completion of the said works, 
That in cace the said Company shall not enable the said contractors 
- commence \eving the pipes in the streets of the city of London by 
the oe day of May next, then that the time for completing the said 
Seetee be extended toa period to be mutually agreed upon, 

at the pipes or mains shall be laid out, and the pavements made 











inwill respectsyat the.times, to the satisfaction and subject and 
according to the requirements of the Commissioners of Sewers from 
time to time. And that the said J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby should 
hold harmless and keep indemnified the said Great Central Gas 
Consumers’ Company from all penalties, loss, damages, and conse- 
quences.arising from the nuon-performance.or non-fulfilment of .the 
conditions.and requirements of the said Commissioners ,of; Sewers, 
and which ought to have been performed and fulfilled by them, the 
said J. D. Rigby; and C. Rigby, under and by virtue-of this contract ; 
and also from all costs, damages, and expenses that may be incurred 
by the said Company, or to which they may be.exposed.in conse- 
quence of any defaults of the said contractors, their servants, or 
agents. And for the considerations aforesaid, the said Great Central 
Gas Consumers’ Company do hereby promise and agree to pay to the 
said J. D. Rigby.and C. Rigby for the..works.so to be executed by 
them as aforesaid in manner following, that is to say, upon the pro- 
duction of the certificate of the said Company’s engineer (and which 
certificate shall be issued on the first day of every,month), certifying 
the progress of the works, and that the contractors are entitled upon 
the scale of prices set forth in the schedule hereto or hereinbefore 
mentioned, at which the same works,are to be performed to the 
amount therein specified for works pares | performed, and materials 
supplied, or ready for use upon the wharf of the said J. D. Rigby 
and C. Rigby in London, the said Company will pay to the said J. 
D. Rigby and C. Rigby the, amount of such, certificate, retaining 
therefrom ten per cent., to be retained. for the term of six calendar 
months from the completion of the works or complete delivery of 
materials, by way of security for the due execution and durability 
thereof, until the said J.. D. Rigby and C, Rigby have received in all 
the sum of £75,000 ; and after they shall have received that sum, then 
the amount. of the future certificates of the said engineer, after re- 
taining therefrom ten per cent. as security as aforesaid, shall be paid 
by the said Company to the said J, D. Rigby and C. Rigby in the 
paid-up shares of the said Company.at par, to the number of 3000 of 
such shares ; and after such 3000 shares shall have been so paid or 
appropriated, the amount of the future certificates of the said engineer, 
after retaining ten per cent. as security as aforesaid, shall be paid by 
the said Company to the said J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby in cash; but 
in case the said Company shall be desirous of paying the amount to 
be certified by the engineer in the first instance by cash, and by such 
paid-up shares as aforesaid, in the proportions of three-fourths in 
cash, and one-fourth in shares, to the extent of such 3000 shares as 
aforesaid, they shall have the option of doing so, upon paying to the 
said J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby four pounds fifteen shillings per cent. 
per annum upon the amount of the calls upon such shares up to the 
time of payment of the whole of the calls upon them, in like manner 
as is allowed to other shareholders paying calls in advance> Provided 
always, that in case the said engineer shall not duly certify for the 
space of 14 days after the first day of every month, or in case the 
said Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company shall make default in 
payment to the said J. D. Rigby and C, Rigby in manner herein- 
before mentioned, for the space of 14 days after the engineer shall have 
issued any such certificate as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for the said 
J. D. Rigby and C. Rigby, in either of such cases, to discontinue the 
said works, and to put an end to this contract, anything herein con- 
tained tothe contrary notwithstanding. That the said parties thereof 
do hereby agree that a proper contract containing all usual and 
necessary clauses shall be forthwith prepared and executed, and that 
in such contract shall be contained the same arbitration clauses, and 
clauses relating to the quality of materials, and for deciding any 
difference which may arise as to prices, or to the same purport and 
effect as were inserted or contained in the contract for executi:g the 
works for rebuilding the Royal Exchange by Mr. Jackson the builder, 
so far as the same are applicable to the works herein contracted for, 
and a clause for enabling either party to make the submission to arbi- 
tration a rule of court; and that this agreement is entered into. upon 
and subject to the proviso contained in the 97th clause of the said 
Company’s deeds of settlement for limiting the responsibility of the 
shareholders of the said Company, and that such proviso, and any 
other clauses required by the said deed of settlement, shall also be 
inserted in the said contract. In witness whereof the said Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company have hereunto affixed their common 
seal, and the said other parties to these presents have hereunto set 
their hands and seals, the day and year first above written. 


THE SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


£ .s. ud 
Excavation, carted per cubic yard ‘e éc SO > 3S. 3 
Ditto, part filled in oe - os oo «@ 120 
Puddle oe oe ws oe a oe oo (0 4:50 
Concrete of Thames Ballast and Lias Lime .. oe 16 Gi 2 
Brickwork in Mortar, perrod .. - oe ll 0 0 
Ditto in Hydraulic Mortar oe oe 12 0 0 
Ditto Cement i oe a as oe « b 6 6 
Ditto Chimney Shaft in Mortar above 25 feet high 15 0 0 
Ditto ditto 65 feethigh .. 20 0 0 
Firebrick lining, per superficial foot .. ee Se oi 46 
Centering ditto 06 Je oo 400 40 /3 
Iron Hooping, 2 x s.per foot run ‘ oo «8 6 «1 
Cast-iron Condensers, per.ton .. oe ° eo 9 0 0 
Wrought-iron ditto  perewt. ae we co S28 vB 410)" 
Ditto in Bolts perlb. .. nn oe - 8 20 2.4 
Cast iron in Gasholder, per ton - oe 30°06 0 
Wrought iron in Gasholder, perton .. ve . 520 0 -0 
Cast iron to Brick Tank te 4 oe WE K@ «ON 
Wrought iron to ditto .. as ae eo - 3 6-0 
Cast-pipes .. sit nite oe rm ° oo £6 «6 -20 
Lighterage and Wharfage of pipes . ee -- 20 «65 -@ 
Cast iron in Purifiers, per ton " se oo 140 0 SS 
Wrought iron in ditto, perton .. we oo oo 2 0-0 
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Syphons, Branches, and Bends .. as “* oo 8%.07 @ 

Laying pipes, 26 inch, per lineal.yard .. “ :) OW rs 

ne 24 ,, ” Ne ns . © irs 

» 1815, ” _ osx. OR Bi ZF 

” 14 ,, ” ee ve 0 4 10 

” 10 5, ” ee 0 3s 4 

” 8 ” ” = “2 0 a 7 

” 7 » ” ee 0 2 3 

os Cw ” ee oe ‘a; . wt ee 

” 5 yy ” ° ° 0 1 7 

” 4 ” ° 0 1 4 

» 3 ss ” a oe 0 1 2 

*” a> <0 o” ai a in ee. © 
Paving, repairing, and reinstating all paths and road- 

ways, per yard .. ne oe nit on oe es oe 
Roofing, per square, measured on the outer surface of 
the rafters, exclusive of boarding and slating, per 

square ‘ oe, 13° O: O 


Iron sashes, glazed, complete, per foot, superficial .. 0 2 6 
The Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company undertake that in 
case the Commissioners of Sewers shall charge Messrs. J. D. Rigby 
and C. Kigby more than Is. 6d. per yard for relaying, repairing, or 
reinstating the pavements, the excess above that sum shall be added 
to the pric» for paving above mentioned. Any pumping which may 
be necessary in the excavations or other works to be paid for extra, 
Witness to the Signatures of ) Signed, Tuomas Dakin. 
J. D. Rigby and C, Rigby} » J. H. Massey. 
Park Neuson, Solicitor, 11, ) Signed, JossrpH Drown Ricsy. 
Essex-street, Strand. } », CHARLES Ricpy. 
J. T. Barua, Secretary, pro tem, 


Cross-examination continued.—The contract was upon the principle 
of a schedule of prices, and referred to certain plans and sections, The 
learned counsel wished to see these plans and sections. 

Mr, Sergeant WrancGuam objected, that it was not.usual to ask for 
plans and sections of gas works, the schedule of prices and the con- 
tract were sufficient. 

The CuatrMan stated that the Committee would not call upon the 
counsel to put in anything more than they chose. 

Cross-examination continued.—The first item was excavation, 
carting, &c. 9900 yards at 2s. 6d. per cubic yard. This was the total 
amount of excavation for one tank. Was the engineer referred to in the 
contract, and the specification and drawings were prepared by him. 
They were still in existence, and would give the quantity of excavation 
and brickwork by measurement. There were 101 rods and 64 feet of 
| brickwork in hydraulic lime, and 20 rods, 155 feet in cement, in each 
| tank. Could not tell exactly the total quantity of brickwork. Mr. 

Stevens the surveyor could do so. That gentleman was son of Mr. 
Deputy Stevens. Proposed to erect two tanks at first. The retort 
| house was to be 257 feet long, 64 feet wide, and 25 feet high.. The 
number of retorts were to be 16 double settings. With reference to the 
| floating capital, he proposed to work the concern with £8000. The 
| winter quarter’s gas rental would be about £15,000; and witness’s 
experience in gas matters led him to conclude that this amount would 
be in arrear at the end of a quarter, so that during the period while 
| the £15,000 was accruing, there must be some cash advanced. The 
£8000 was for this purpose. Witness would have to advance the 
cost of labour, and the Company would repay him from time to time. 
| There was to be a distinct capital belonging to the witness which 
must be added to the £8000. The amount depended upon circum- 
stances. He calculated upon a sufficient stock of coal for the winter 
| months, and the coke would produce more than would be required 
| for labour. The coke was to be realized as sold. Had made an 
| estimate of the capital he should require. Expected it would be 
| about £4000. 
Mr. Sergeant WRANGHAM submitted that it was not a correct line 

| of examination in fairness to the witness; he merely suggested it. 
| The Cuateman stated that he thought if the questions were not 
| objected to by the witness, the committee would not interfere; they 
| thought the questions might be put. 
| Cross-examination continued.—Witness knew the capital he had 
| when he embarked in the Coventry Gas Works, and could forma 
| pretty good idea of what would be required in this case; but these 
| were very much private arrangements, and he did not think he was 
| justified in answering. Did not know whether any other gas company 
| traded on so small a floating capital. Knew nothing of any com- 
| pany but hisown. With reference to the estimate of 33d. per 1000 feet 
or labour, he did not think it alow figure as regards his own experience. 
Wages were rather lower at Coventry than in London, but at Coventry 
the labour only amounted to 3d. per 1000 feet. The wages at the 
| Chartered while he was there were much higher, though he conducted 
| the Brick-lane Station at much less expense than was done pre- 
| viously, They were high in consequence of alterations and construc- 
| tion of new works. The retort house was what was called a single 
| house, and the space was so small for stocking coal that great expense 
was often incurred on that account. It was no uncommon thing to 
have coal removed two or three times in consequence of the smallness 
of thespace. The works had to be enlarged as the demand increased, 
He should say that 4d. per 1000 feet will have been the cost of labour 
at Bri-k-lane, excluding the extra hands, The actual pay list was 
sometimes 91. per 1000 feet, but this included lamplighters, main, 
layers, men employed at the gasholders in alterations or making new 
ones, and several inspectors. It was sometimes lower, and had seen it 
as high as one shilling. Should any new mains be required in thie course 
of the gigantic business witness was projecting they would, of course- 
be added to capital. Witness’s estimate of 34d. per 1000 feet for 
labour was exclusive of lamplighters and mainlayers. If it was ne- 
cessary to put on a new main, that would form part of the increased 
capital of the Company. Thecharge for lanplighters was to be found 
in the distribution account; but in the estimate No, 1 there were no 














public lights, and consequently no charge for lighting. In the esti- 
mate No. 2 there was a charge for lighting and repairing, under the 
head of distribution. Contemplated lighting the public lamps 
eventually; would have no opportunity of doing so for twelve months. 
Considered it to be a profitable toons of the business—not so pro- 
fitable generally as private lights. It was not in this case the burthen- 
some part of a gas company’s business. It was not exposed to greater 
abuses in the way of leakage, as the leakage was not greater than that 
of the private supply. Would like to have the public as well as the 
private light at the present prices. The erection of the plant and 
machinery at the works devolved on Messrs. Rigby, in virtue of their 
contract, including the retorts—(The contract was handed to witness)— 
Did not find the retorts particularly referred to. The plant and 
retorts were all included in the specification which they had. 

The CHarrMAN inquired whether the specification would be 

ut in. 
Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam said he would put in the specification, 
and it was accordingly handed over to Mr. Talbot. The following is 
a copy :— 

RETORT. OVENS. 


Two main flues (the space for which shall be left out in bringing 
up the foundations) to be lined 44 inches thick, and headers in fire 
bricks to a depth of 4 feet, and covered over at top, as shown, with 
projections and a course of 2 ft. square Welsh fire tiles 3 inches thick. 

The division walls of the under ovens at each end to commence at 
the bottom of the main flue, and be carried up distinct from it, being 
covered over by a semicircular arch of 2 rings of 4} in, fire brick on a 
level with the top of the main flue. 

The division walls to be 13} inches thick of fire bricks, thinly set 
in well-tempered fire clay, and 3 feet 4 inches high to the spring of 
the arch, measuring from the finished sole of the oven. 

The under ovens to be paved 3 inches thick in fire bricks, having 
2 flue holes, as shown, the exact position of which to be pointed out | 
by the Company’s engineer. 

The-under oven to be spanned by a circular arch of 2 rings of 43 
inch, tied by header courses wherever the courses come on the same 
plane, standing 5 feet 5 inches from the sole of the oven, and firmly 
keyed with shreds of blue house slate. 

Four holes to be formed in this arch, as the Company’s engineer 
shall appoint. 

The division walls of the upper-oven to. be of the same thickness 
as those of the under oven, and standing perpendicularly over them, 
to measure 4 feet 10 inches in height from the crown of the under- 
arch, 

A circular arch of 2 rings of 43 in. to span the division walls, the 
two rings to be bound at the top with headers, and wherever the 
courses come on the same plane corbels to be built into the division 
walls of the upper oven, formed of common fire bricks, as shown on | 
the cross section oven, to measure 7 feet 3 inches high from arch to 
arch, 

The ovens to be 8 feet 9 inches wide, by 18 feet long. 

The end walls to be 3 bricks in thickness, and the whole of the top 
to be haunched up to 3 courses above the arches with common stocks | 
solidly, and thinly laid in good lime mortar; flue to be built in the 
end walls, as shown. 

Holes to be made in the solids for the reception of binding rods, as 
the Company’s engineer shall appoint. 

The whole of the above work to be executed in the firmest possible | 
manner, the fire-brick portion to be set in fire clay, thin and well | 
tempered, and the bricks rubbed hard on their beds, the cross joints | 
flushed solid, but not grouted. 

The fire bricks and fire clay to be equal in quality to those of | 
Newcastle. 

The common brickwork to be built of sound hard stocks, properly | 
damped, and thinly laid in good stone lime mortar, and all the cross 
joints solidly flushed, but not grouted. 

The whole of the work to be executed to the satisfaction of the 
Company’s engineer. 








RBTORT SETTING, 


Lower Oven,—The 2 retorts in the lower part of the oven to be 
set on 43-inch walls—4 courses high, with flue holes, and each pro- 
vided with 2 fire tile dampers. 

The remainder of the retorts to be raised on constructed pillars, as 
shown, without guarding of any kind. 

The fronts to be bricked up, 43 inches of fire bricks and 9 inches of | 
common stocks. 

Sight-hole plugs to be built in, as shown. 





Upper Oven.—The furnace-boxes to be constructed on top of the ~ 


under arch of the dimensions drawn ; all the bricks above the level of 
the bearing-bar to be of Riddle’s and Young’s Welsh bricks. 

The furnace-frame to be firmly set in, as shown, and properly tied | 
by the binding rods. 

The first 2 retorts in the lower part of the oven to be rested on 
moulded pillars to the level shown, and 7 inches off the side wall of 
the oven. 

The next 2 retorts to rest on those last mentioned, being kept 
4} inches above them by a moulded fire brick, as shown ; these bricks 
to come opposite the joinings, and in the middle of each length of 
the retort. | 

The 2 upper oval retorts to rest as low as possible, not to im- | 
properly interfere with the upper circular retorts. | 

Chequered walls to be brought up from the arch to support these 
retorts, as shown ; jamming bricks tu be set between the retorts, and 
between the outside of the retorts and the arch, so that the whole 
of the retorts may be wedged firm and solidly in their places. The 
end joints of the retorts to be made perfectly true, and at right angles 
with the side, so that the joint may be thin, and of equal thickness. 





The joints to be made of stiff, well-tempered fire clay; the retorts 
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damped at the joinings and firmly drove up, the surplus clay taken 
off, and the joint properly pointed and made gas tight. 

The fronts to be bricked up, similar to those of the under oven, and 
of the same thickness, resis 

The whole of the brickwork to be set as thin as possible in the 
best fire-clay, and to the satisfaction of the Company’s engineer. 

EARTHEN RETORTS. 

Eighty-eight circular retorts, each 15 inches in inside diameter, 
2% inches thick, and 18 feet long, in 4 equal lengths, The 2 outside 
ends to be 4 inches thick for 6 inches in, as shown, and 5 bolt holes 
moulded in them; a pattern for the position of these holes will be 
furnished. 

Forty-four ovalar retorts, each 22 inches by 13 inches, inside mea- 
sure 3 inches thick, and 18 feet long, in 4 equal lengths. 

The 2 outside ends to be tapered, beginning at. 12 inches from the 
front, to 16 x 13 inches inside measure, and 4 inches thick at the front, 
with 6 bolt holes moulded in them ; a pattern for the position of these 
holes will be furnished. 

The whole of these retorts to be manufactured in the soundest 
possible manner, hard, equally burnt, and made smooth and free from 
shakes, 

The ends of each length to be made quite straight and truly at right 
angles to the side, so that, when laid against each other, they may 
form a thin and equal joint, and not require trimming, 

A groove, 3 inch wide, by } inch deep, to run round the end in 
the centre of the thickness of the retort for the purpose of holding 
the joint, 

The retorts to be of uniform bore and thickness throughout, so that 
when placed together the inside may represent a smooth and conti- 
nuous surface. 

Any retorts which shall not fulfil the above conditions, or be in any 
way fractured or unfitted for the work, will be rejected, and all expense 
attendant thereon sustained by the contractor. 

A broken sample of retort to accompany the tender. 


IRON RETORTS8, CONNEOTIONS, HYDRAULIC MAIN, &c., AS FOLLOWS. 


Iron Retorts.—To be of the J) form, 98 in number, each 19 feet 
6 inches long, 12} x 12} inches across inside, and 1} inches thick ; 
cast on end, and made of equal quantities of Nos. 1 and 2 iron 
remelted from the cupola. 

The whole of the retorts to be of uniform thickness and bore 
throughout—save the last 2 feet at each end—which shall diminish 
in thickness from 1} inches to #ths of an inch in thickness at the front, 
the ends to be chipped perfectly flat. ‘ 

Ear boxes to be cast on at each end similar to those on an ordinary 
mouthpiece ; at one end the ear box to be 6 inches long, and at this 
end a 5-inch hole in the top of the retort, its centre being 5 inches 
from the end, with 4 bolt holes to admit th bolts to fix on the saddle 
pipe at the other end; the ear boxes to be only 3 inches long, and at 
this end there will not be any hole for ascension pipe. 

Lids.—To be of the usual kind, 2 to each retort, ths of an inch in 
thickness, excepting at the ears, where they shall be $ths of an inch 
thick ; the ears to be 1} inches deep where they rest on the ears of 
the mouth and 2 inches long, as shown. The lid not to project beyond 
the width of the retort. A rim, standing ?ths of an inch forward on 
the inside, measuring 12 inches over, thus leaving }th of an inch of 
margin all round on the inside ; a pattern will be provided. 

Cross Bars and Ears.—A set to each retort, the ears to be of good 
malleable iron, not less than 14 inches long, 2 inches broad, and 
&ths inch thick, rounded on the outside end, having a slit through 
their thickness 4 inches long by $ths broad, terminating at 2 inches 
from the front. A slit to be cut through the breadth of the ear an 
inch from the back end # inch wide and 4 inches long, with a thin 
flat wedge of iron to suit as in the ordinary manner. 

The cross bar screws to be made of the best and toughest wrought 
iron, the cross bar to be 18 inches long, 2 inches broad at each end 
by 3 inch thick, and 24 inches broad at the centre, where it will be 2 
inches over with a 1-inch screwed hole through its centre as in the 
usual manner. 

The cross head to be 14 inches long of ?ths round rod, save the 
screwed part, which shall be 12 inches long, 8 inches of which shall 
be 1 inch round rod, with a strong square thread cut in it as in the 
usual manner, 

Saddle Pipes.—To be 98 in number, 10 inches high, 5 inches dia- 
meter, common socket at top, concave flange at bottom, 23 inches 
broad clear of the pipe, the concavity of the flange to fit the con- 
vexity of the top of the retort. ‘ 

Four of 3ths screwed bolts to fasten each to the retort. 

Short Lengths.—Twenty-eight in number, figured 7:1 and 10:1, 5 
feet 9 inches long, 5 inches in diameter, spigot and socket, and bent 
in the form of an 8, 

Twenty-eight in number, figured 11°1 and 131, and 6 feet 6 inches 
long, 65 inches in diameter, spigot and socket, and bent in the form of 
an 8. 

Fourteen in number, figured 12-1, 5 feet 6 inches long, 5 inches in 
diameter, spigot and socket, and bent in the form of an S. 

Fourteen in number, figured 12°2, 6 feet 4 inches long, 5 inches in 
diameter, spigot and socket, and bent in the form of an S. 

Twenty-eight in number, figured 8°1 and 9:1, 9 feet 3 inches long, 
5 inches in diameter, spigot and socket, and bent in the form of an ’ 

The amount of deviation from a right line on all those pipes to be 
found during the progress of the work, or measured from the drawing. 

Twenty-eight in number, figured 7°2 and 10:2, each 5 feet 4 inches 
long, 5 inches in diameter, straight pieces, spigot and socket; 28 in 
number figured 11°2 and 13°2, each 6 feet 4 inches long, 5 inches in 
diameter, straight pieces, spigot and socket. 

Ninety eight Ascension Pipes, each 9 feet long, 5 inches diameter at 
bottom, and 44 inches diameter at top, spigot below, flange above, 
2 inches broad clear of the pipe, and 4 of $ths bolt holes in the usual 
manner, 





Sight Hole Frames and Plugs.—One hundred and ninety-six of 4 
— by 3 inches in the clear; metal 4 inch thick, constructed as. 
shown. 

Eighty-four of6 inches by 4 inches in the clear, constructed as shown. 


EARTHEN RETORTS. 


Mouth Pieces.—Fifty-six circular mouth pieces, 15 inches diameter 
inside, ths of an inch thick, 12 inches long over the flange, the flange 
to be 34 inches broad clear of the outside, and 1 inch thick, with 5 
of l-inch bolt holes, as shown, at equal distances all round their | 
centres, being 2 inches from the mouth piece, measuring on the outside, 
an ear box to be cast on on each side of the mouth piece in the 
usual manner to receive an ear 2 inches broad and ths of an inch | 
thick ; no stand pipe to be cast on these mouth pieces, but a hole 
6 inches in diameter to receive a flange socket, with 6 of th bolt holes | 
in the usual manner, the centre of the 6-inch hole to be 4 inches from. | 
the front of the mouth piece. 

Fifty-six circular mouth pieces, same as the above, except that | 
they shall be only 7 inches long, and without either stand pipe or hole 
a template of the bolt holes will be furnished. | 

The front of the mouth pieces to be chipped perfectly flat. 

Five double screw bolts, each 7 inches long to each mouth piece. | 

Circular Lids of the usual kind, 2 to each mouth piece, §ths of ar | 
inch thick, excepting at the ears, where they shall be 3 of an inch in | 
thickness ; the ears to be 13 inches deep where they rest on the ears 
of the mouth piece and 2 inches long, as shown. 

The lid not to project beyond the breadth of the mouth piece. 

A rim standing forward ths of an inch on the inside, measuring | 
143 inches over, thus leaving $ of an inch margin all round on the 
inside, when the lid is on; a pattern shall be provided. 

Ovalar Mouth Pieces,—Twenty-eight in number, 13 by 16 inches in 
the clear, 12 inches long over the flange, the flange to be 3 inches broad 
measuring on the outside, and 1 inch thick with 6 of 1-inch bolt- 
holes at equal distances all round; ear boxes to be cast on of the 
same dimensions as those on the circular mouth pieces. A stand 
pipe, 6 inches diameter and 9 inches high, with flange 23 inches. 
broad clear of the pipe, and 5 of $ bolt-holes in the usual manner, 

Twenty-eight mouth pieces, same as the above, except that they | 
shall be only 7 inches long, and without either stand pipe or hole. | 

Ovalar Lids.—Two to each mouth piece of similar thickness size of 
ears, &c., as those described for the circular mouth pieces. | 

Cross Bars and Ears.—A set to each mouth piece, the ears to be of 
good malleable iron not less than 14 inches long, 2 inches broad, and 
zths inch thick, rounded on the outside, and having a slit through 
their thickness 4 inches long by 5-8ths broad, terminating at 2 inches 
from the front. 

A slit to be cut through their breadth an inch from the back end 
# of an inch wide, and 4 inches long, witha thin flat wedge of iron to 
suit as in the ordinary manner. 

The cross bar screws to be made of the best and toughest wrought 
iron, the cross bar to be 20 inches long, 2 inches broad at each end 
by 4 thick, and 23 inches broad at the centre, where it will be 2 
inches thick, with a 1 inch screwed hole through its centre as in the 
usual manner. 

The cross head to be 14 inches long of ?ths round rod, save the 
screwed part, which shall be 12 inches long, 8 inches of which shall 
be of 1 inch round rod, with a strong square thread cut on it as in 
the usual manner. 

Saddle Pipes.—Twenty-eight in number, standing 2 feet 6 inches 
high, and bending out, as shown, the amount of bend to be mearured 
from the drawing ; common socket at top, concave flange at bottom, 
23 inches broad clear of the pipe ; the concavity of the flange to fit to 
the convexity of the mouth piece. 

Twenty-eight in number, standing 12 inches high, common socket 
at top, concave flange at bottom, as shown. 

Five of 3 screwed bolts to each saddle pipe. 

Short Pieces.—Twenty-eight in number, each 3 feet 3 inches long, 
6 inches in diameter, spigot and socket, as shown 

Twenty-eight in number, each 2 feet 3 inches long, 6 inches in 
diameter, spigot and socket, as shown, 

Flange Sockets.—Twenty-eight flange sockets of the usual kind, 12 
inches high, 6 inches in diameter, with 5 of ths bolt holes to fit 
those on the stand pipe of the mouth piece, 5 of §ths screwed bolts to 
each flange socket. 

Ascension Pipes.—Eighty-four in number, each 9 feet long, 6 inches 
diameter at the bottom, and 43 inches diameter at the top, spigot 
below; flange above 2 inches broad, clear of the pipe, with 4 of ths 
bolt holes in the ordinary manner. | 

PIPES COMMON TO BOTH IRON AND EARTHEN RETORTS. - 


Aitch Pipes.—One hundred and eighty two in number, spigot and | 
flange, with cleaning lids, eye bolts, holdfast, straps, &c., complete, as | 
shown; 4} inches diameter to fit top of ascension pipe. 

Dip Pipes.—One hundred and eighty two in number, each 4 feet 
10 inches long, and 4% inches in diameter, dipping into the inside of 
the hydraulic main, 12 inches, with a flange 2 inches broad, clear of 
the pipe, which flange will rest on the top of the hydraulic main, and 
be bolted to it by 4 of ths screwed bolts; the top of the pipe to have 
a socket, 

Hydraulic Main.—Twenty-eight lengths of hydraulic main, each 9 
feet 163 inches long, with a 23-inch flange all round at each end, §ths 
of an inch thick, properly supported by fillets, one between every 2 
bolt holes; the bolt holes to be 12 in number, at equal distances round 
the flange. 5 

Twelve of $th screwed bolts to be furnished to each length of main. 

The cross section of the main to be ot a © form 18 x 18 inches, and 
&ths of an inch in thickness. 

Eight end plates for hydraulic main to extend to the outside of the 
flange of the main all round, and bolted on by 12 of ¢ screwed bolts 
each. 

Crutch Seat of Main.—Thirty in number, as shown on the drawing, 
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4 inches broad, #ths of an inch in thickness at the top, and 23 inches 
thick at the neck ; the part which fits into the upright pillar to be 12 
inches long, 5} inches in diameter, hollow ths of an inch thick, and 


bottom hox to be spigot and socket pipes, as shown ; the next length, 
and which connect to the top box, to be spigot and flange pipes, as 
shown ; the whole to be 18 inches in diameter cast upon end, and as 





to be a figure as represented on the drawing. 

Upright Pillars.—Thirty in number, each 8 feet 6 inches long, 7 
inches in diameter at base, and 6 inches in diameter at top, outside 
measure, hollow &ths of an inch in thickness. 

The base to be a strong flange, 2} inches clear of the pillar 3-4ths 
of an inch thick, supported by 4 strong fillets, extending to the out- 
side of the flange, and 5 inches up the pillar, as shown; 4 of 3 bolt- 
holes in the flange, and 4 of = screwed bolts to fasten it by. The top 
of each pillar to be a socket, 6 inches inside diameter, and 4 inches 


thin as is consistent with proper security. 

Top Boz to be 37 feet 6 inches long, 4 feet 1 inch wide, inside the 

ere and | foot 4 inches high inside the top cover, which will 

e fixed 2 inches from the top of the side plates, as shown. ‘The box | 
to be partitioned off by a longitudinal partition running the entire 
length of the box, and 15 cross partitions bolted to it and the side 
plates, as shown, these partitions to be 4 an inch thick, all bolted 
together by ee bolts 6 inches asunder, centre to centre, through 
flanges 2 inches clear of the plate, jointed with iron cement, the par- 
titions to be 1 foot 4 inches deep. The plates which form the box to | 
be in 8 lengths, each 4 feet 9 inches long. 

The Bottom Plate to be 4 feet 9 inches long by 4 feet 6 inches wide, | 
with flanges on 2 ends, standing 2} inches clear of the plate louking | 
down, this plate to be 3ths thick, with 4 holes cast in it, 2 feet 5 inches | 
apart, centre to centre, it being understood that these holes shall fit | 
the upright pipes, which are to be bolted to this plate by six } bolts | 
each, 

The Front Side Plate to project, as shown on the plan, with side flanges | 
















eep. 

Each pillar to have an ear, as shown, 16 inches from the top, to 
receive a binding rod. 

Sixteen oe rods, each 22 feet long, of 1 inch round rod, with 
an eye at each end, and 2 bolts each to bolt through the ear of up- 
right pillar. 

Furnace Doors and Frames.—Twenty-eight doors and frames com- 
plete, measuring 18 x 18 inches on the surface, and 1 inch thick, the 
doorway to be9 x 13inches in the clear, the door to lap over the open- 








ing in the frame } inch all round, being 3-4ths ofan inch thick, having 
roper strongcast on hinge eyes to fit those cast on the frame, and made 
ast by a = round bolt in the usual manner. The door to be furnished 
with a dovetailed recess, projecting to the inside 2 inches, and to be 
fitted with a protecting fire brick ; a proper latch of wrought iron to 
work into a keeper cast upon the frame, as in the ordinary manner. 
Four of 1 inch holes to receive the tie bolts as shown; 4 tie bolts 
to every frame, each 12 inches long, #ths inch round rod; kneed 2 
inches on the inner end, and a strong thread cut on the outer end 
with nut to suit; a cross bar 4 feet long, 3 inches broad, and {ths 
thick of malleable iron to be furnished with each door frame. 
Two furnace bars and 2 bearing bars to be furnished with each 
furnace door and frame of 2 inch square bar, wrought iron, the former 
4 feet long each, and the latter 2 feet each. 


Ash Pit Pans.—Twenty-eight in number, each 4 feet long, 12 
inches wide by 8 inches deep, outside measure 3} inch thick of boiler 
plate bevil end with a tongue and a hole through it as shown. 

Three feet of 2-inch angle iron to be furnished to each ash pit pan. 

Retort Binders.—Thirty-two in number, each 17 feet long, 4 inches 
broad, and 3ths of an inch thick, with a back feather 6 inches broad 
and l inch thick up the centre for 4 feet in the centre of its length, 
and diminishing in a curved line to 1 inch deep at 12 inches from 
each end, supported by strong fillets every 15 inches along its length. 

Two of 1% inch holes with perpendicular seats cast on, as shown; 
1 at 6 feet 6 inches from each end of the binder, a hole of the same 
kind to be through the binder at 3 inches from each end, as shown. 

Thirty-two of 1} inch round rod, each 18 feet 10 inches long with 
strong square head at one end, and screwed nut at the other. 

12 of 1j inch round rod each 15 feet long, screwed at the one end, 
and square head at the other. 

The whole of the above piping where the thickness is not men- 
tioned, to be not less than $ inch thick, nor more than $ths, one half- 
inch being the thickness intended. 

The whole to be fitted up in a workmanlike and substantial man- 
ner; all bolts to be lapped with hempen washers, saturated in red 
lead; the joints, both flange and socket, to be made of good clean 
iron borings and sal-ammoniac, in the usual proportions, firmly caulked 
in, and made perfectly gas-tight, 


VERTICAL CONDENSER. 


Condensers.—To be 2 in number, constructed each of a bottom 
box, 38 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet wide, and 2 feet deep inside 
measurement, with 16 double rows of upright pipes in 2 nine- 
feet lengths, each 18 inches in diameter, the whole connected at top to 
a box the same length and width as the bottom box, but only 1 foot 
6 inches high, having an ornamental front and ends, as shown. 


The Bottom and Top Boxes to be partitioned off, as shown, so that the 
gas may circulate through the pipes in rotation, 


The Bottom Box to be in 8 lengths, and constructed as follows :— 


The Bottom Plate to be 4 feet 9 inches square, with a flange on 2 
opposite ends, 2¢ inches clear of the plate, with stiffening brackets 
and bolt holes 6 inches apart ; the plate to be $ths of an inch thick, 


The Side Plates B to be 4 feet 9 inches by 2 fect, with a 22 inch 
flange clear of the plate all round on the outside, as shown, and 
brackets with bolt holes, 6 inches apart centre to centre, a bead to be 
cast on the outer surface, as shown. A flange, 24 inches broad, to be 
cast up the inside of this plate for the purpose of bolting the partitions 
to, as shown at fig. 4, 1. 


The Top Plate A to be 4 feet 9 inches square, with a flange on the 
outside on 2 opposite ends, 22 inches clear of the plate, with brackets 
and bolt holes 6 inches apart centre to centre, 4 sockets, 5 inches 
deep each, to receive an 18 inch pipe to be cast upon its upper surface, 
leaving an equal margin all round the plate, their distance from 
centre to centre being 2 feet 5 inches; 6 fillets to be cast up each of 
these sockets, as shown. 

Division Plates C.—In the under box to be 15in number, 8 of them 
4 feet 2 inches long, bolted to the flanges, which are cast on the inside 
of the “ side plates,” the remaining 7 to be 4 feet 9 inches, as shown 
by the dotted lines ; the depth of these plates to be 2 feet in the centre, 
as shown, and | foot 6 inches at each end, with a flange along the top, 
14 inches broad, without any bolt-holes. 

The End Plates D to be quite plain, extending to the outer edge of 
the flanges of the top, bottom, and side plates, with bolt holes to fit 
to those in the box, having 2 cleaning holes fitted with lids and bolts, 
as shown at A with the lid on, and B with the lid off. 

Upright Pipes.—The first length that fits into the top plates of the 





23 inches clear of the plate looking to the inside, and a flange 24 inches 


broad running horizontally at a level of 2 inches from the top on the | 
inside, as shown, the flange at bottom, by which it will be bolted to the 


bottom plate, to stand on the outside 23 inches clear of the plate, the 


bolt holes in the whole of these flanges to be 6 inches asunder, centre | 


to centre, 

The Back Plate to be of the same length and height as the front plate, 
with its flanges arranged in the same manner and of the same dimen- 
sions, having an additional flange cast up its centre 2 inches clear of 
the plate, for the purpose of bolting the short partitions to, as shown, 

The End Plates to project similar to the front plates, having the pro- 
jection returned on the corner, thereby forming the extreme ends of 
both front and back plates, and bolted to the side and bottom plates 
by inside flanges in the same manner as the side plates are; a hori- 
zontal flange to run along the inside of each end plate, to bolt the 


ends of the top plate to at the same level as the horizontal flange upon | 


the inside of the side plates, 


The Top Plate to be in lengths corresponding with the “bottom 
plate,” and 4 feet 6 inches wide, $ an inch thick, and bolted to the 


horizontal flange cast on the inside of the side plate, having four 12 | 


inch holes cast in it, 2 feet 5 inches, centre to centre, and lids to suit. 
This plate to have 2 flanges looking up, 2} inches broad, one on each 
end, with bolt holes 6 inches apart, centre to centre. 

Conclusion.—The whole of the above work to be of the best cast 
and wrought iron, the castings to be perfectly sound, smooth, and 
geometrically true, the flanges in the bottom box to be made fast by 
3 inch bolts and nuts, those in the upright pipes to be {th bolts, and 
those in the bottom of the top box jth inch bolts, the remainder of 
the top box to be fastened by 4 inch bolts; the whole of the joints to 
be made of clean iron cement, firmly caulked in, and made perfectly 
gas tight, and to the satisfaction of the Company’s engineer, 


HORIZONTAL CONDENSER. 


This condenser to be constructed as follows :—32 lengths of 18-inch 
pipe, each 9 feet long, cast as thin as they can be with proper security ; 
6 of the above to be flange and socket pipes, and 6 of them to be 
flange and spigot pipes, the remaining 20 to be common spigot and 
socket pipes, 5 semi-flange bends to connect the ends of the pipes, as 
shown, with a flange cleaning-branch cast on, which will be boited to 
the ends of the water tank in which the pipes will be placed, this 
branch to be of the same diameter as io 

Two flange bends, forming the inlet and outlet of the same diameter 
as the other pipes, to be connected to the bottom of the water tank, 
their flange at such a height as will allow the underside of the pipe to 
be 3 inches from the bottom of the tank. The whole of the flange 
joints to be made with millboard and red lead well screwed up, each 
with 6? in. bolts, the socket joints to be run with lead in the ordinary 
manner, 

The above pipes will rest in a tank 61 feet long x 16 feet wide x 
3 feet 6 inches deep, made of cast-iron plates, according to the number 
shown on the drawing, with a cast-iron beam, 17 feet long, 9 inches 
deep in the middle, and 6 inches deep at each end to be in section, 
thus Jj, one below every joining in the plates, or 11 beams in all; the 
ends of the tank to rest on the walls of the house. 

The bottom plates to be ths, and those on the sides to be }-inch 
in thickness, all firmly bolted together by { bolts, not more than 6 
inches apart, centre to centre, the flanges to be 2} inches broad, clear 
of the plates, with proper strengthening fillets, one between every two 
holes, the joints to be made of good iron cement firmly caulked in. 

On one end of the tanks the end plates will each have an 18-inch 
hole cast in them, and lid to suit, fastened on by millboard joints with 
six = bolts. 

The holes in two of these plates will be at the same level, that level 
being so that the pipes which join on will have 1 inch of rise from 
their other end, which is fastened to the bottom of the tank, the hole 
in the remaining plate will be in the centre of its length, and 3 inches 
higher than the hole on each side of it. 

On the other end of the tank there will be 2 holes fitted in every 
respect as the ones just described, both at the same level, that level 
being 14 inches below the highest hole in the opposite end; the 
arrangement being that the whole of the pipes shall have a fall one 
half to the inlet, the other to the outlet. 

Twenty-six stays of ¢ round rod to be bolted one foot from the top 
< the sides stretching across the tank, one to every joining in the 
plates. 

The whole to be gas and water tight, receiving two coats of red lead 
oil paint. 
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TWO CONDENSERS. 
Cast Iron. Horizontal Condensers. 
Tons, cwt. gqrs. Ibs. 
Tank... ee ee + 18 16 Oo 12 
Pipes ee os oa 16 8 2 20 
Supporting Beams .. a 4 8 3 26 
39° 13 3 2 
Wrought Iron. 
Bolts and Stays .. a 0 18 3 2 
Cast Iron. Vertical Condenser. 
Tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
Bottom Box .. oe id o ti 2 14 
Pipes .. ee ‘is oe 34 0 0 0 
Top Box ee Po oe 6 13 i... 
50 4 3 24 
Wrought Iron. . 
Bolts... os oe . 0 ii $8 ll 


Drawings C and), 
WET LIME PURIFIERS. 


| Purifiers to be 15 feet diameter by 3 feet deep inside measure, con- 
structed as follows, viz.— 

Top and Bottom Plates to consist each of a centre plate marked A, 

| and ten plates marked B. 

| Plate A to be 5 feet 1 inch in diameter, with a 3-inch flange round 

the circumference, supported by fillets 6 inches apart, and to have 6 

ribs cast upon it 4 inches deep, where they terminate round the inlet 

pipe, and 2 inches deep where they finish at the outside flange, the 

flanges and the strengthening ribs to be on the outside, as shown 

on drawing D, 

One half in number of these plates A, which will form the bottom 
| to each, have a shoe cast on its centre in the inside, and a proper 
socket in its centre to receive the lower end of the agitating shaft, as 
shown on drawing C 

Tke other half in number of these plates, which will form the centre 
of the top, each to have a 14-inch flange inlet cast in its centre, 5 
inches high with 23-inch flange, and 6 bolt holes, as shown on 
| drawing D, fig. a. 

Plate B.—'Twenty in number to each purifier, to radiate round plates 
| A, forming with them a circle 15 feet 6 inches in diameter, each plate 
| to have a rib up its centre on the outside, 2 inches high at the inner 
j end, diminishing to the surface of the plate at the circumference. 
; One of the plates B to each purifier to have a 14-inch flange outlet 
| cast upon its outer surface, standing 5 inches high, flange 23 inches 
broad, with 6 bolt holes. The centre of this outlet to stand 1 ft. 1 in. 
| from the inner end of the plate. Seedrawing D, figuresBandd. The 
| plate to have a 3-inch flange on three sides, as shown. 
| Side Plates C to be 10 in number to each purifier, 3 feet deep, and 
| flanges all round the plate, 2} inches broad on the outside, with proper 
strengthening fillets, one between each bolt hole 6 inches apart; a 
small ornamental strengthening bead to be cast on the outside of the 
| plate, as shown. Two of these plates in each purifier to have 2 brackets 
cast on their inner surface; their upper surface, upon which a beam 
will rest, to be 1 ft. 6 in. from the top side of the plate, for the purpose 
of supporting 2 cast-iron beams to support centre inlet cylinder, and 
3 feet 2 inches apart, centre to centre. 
| Inlet Cylinder D to be 3 feet inside diameter, made of i-inch wrought 
| plates, 2 fect deep, with a 23-inch flange round each end, the one to 
| bolt to the crown plate, the other to bolt the dash plate to. 

This cylinder to have snuggs rivetted on it, which will rest on the 
beams that are to be cupgantek on the snuggs cast on the side plates. 

Beams which support Cylinder E.—2 to each purifier, to be 14 feet 
7 inches long, 6 inches deep at the centre, diminishing to 4 inches deep 
at each end, and lf inches thick, with holes for bolting on the short 

cross beams to these beams, to be 3 feet long, 6 inches broad, and 1 
inch thick, return ends, as shown fig. F. 
Dash Plate to be 14 feet 4 inches diameter, made of 4 inch boiler 
late, with a3 feet hole cut in its centre; this plate to be bolted to the 
inlet cylinder with 4 inch bolts, 9 inches apart, all round the cylinder, 
and likewise supported by 1 inch angle iron suspending rods from the 
roof, as shown, 10 inches; the circumference kneed at each end, and 
fastened with two } inch bolts, a ring of sheet iron $ of an inch thick 
and 12 inches broad, kneed, as shown on the drawing, to be fastened 
to the side plates by § inch bolts, 1 foot apart, so that the underside 
of it will be on a level with the top side of the revolving arm. 

Revolving Arm to be 14 feet 9 inches long and 4 inches broad, and 
§ of an inch thick, set at an angle so that it will give a revolving 
resistance of 2 inches only, and to be supported at each end by a 
| Ginch roller of cast-iron, made fast to it by proper wrought iron sup- 
ports; a bent arm to be bolted to the main arm, and to bend up and 

over the dash plate, extending over it 2 feet 6 inches, and to revolve 
at a height of 2 inches above the dash plate, as shown on the draw- 
ing. This arm to be made fast to the upright spindle in the manner 
shown at fig. H, drawing D, by 6} inch bolts. The spindle by which 
it will be turned to be of wrought iron, 2 inches in diameter and 8 
feet long, with a square shoulder at each end, one to receive a bevel 
wheel, the other to receive the revolving arm. 

Side Cylinder and Bottom Bend to be a cylinder 1 foot 5 inches dia- 
meter by 4 feet deep, open at the top, and an 8 inch hole in the centre 
of the bottom; the bend to be a double flange, 8 inch bend measuring 
2 feet 6 inches to the top side of the bend, made fast to the purifier 
and side cylinder by ten } inch bolts. 

Conolusion.—The top and bottom plates to be {ths of an inch thick, 
| the side plates to be 4 an inch in thickness, the strengthening ribs 

and flanges to be of the same thickness as the plates, the bolt holes 
to be 6 inches apart, centre to centre; the whole of the plates to be 
| of the best sound cast-iron, geometrically true, and fastened together 














by ¢ bolts, with well put in iron.cement joints, and:the whole to be 
perfectly water tight. 
DRY LIME: PURIFIER. 

The dry lime purifiers to be constructed.as follows :— 

Bottom Plates A,.—Sixteen in number, so that when joined together 
they will be 12 feet square, $ths thick, with flange all round, 22 inches 
broad, clear of the plate, all firmly bolted together ‘by {ths bolts, 6 
inches apart, centre to centre, with' strengthening brackets, one 
between every two holes: 

One of the bottom plates to have a hole in it 14 inches in diameter, 
as shown on the drawing, witha cover plate standing 9 inches high, 
and 24 inches in diameter, made fast over the hole by six 15-inch 
bolts, with a collar 3 inches from each end, the one to rest upon the 
bottom, the other to support the cover plate, and made fast to each 
end to the cover plate and bottom plate by §ths nut screwed on each 
end of the bolt, as shown on vertical section, drawing E. 

One bottom plate to have a hole 12 inches in diameter, with ears, 
lid, and cross bar, the same as a’retort mouth-piece, for the purpose of 
opening from beneath as a discharge hole. See vertical section, 
drawing E. 

Side Plates B and B 1 to bolt: onto the bottom plates and stand, 
4 ft. 2 in. deep on the inside of ‘the purifier, 16 plates to form the 
sides, having a water lute cast-on, as shown, 8 inches broad, 1 ft. 6 in. 
deep inside all round these plates, to be §ths thick, with flanges 22 
inches broad clear of the plate; the whole to have fillets between 
every 2 holes, being 6 inches apart, centre to centre. 

Two side plates in each purifier to have a flange outlet 14 inches 
diameter cast on, standing out'9 inches; the’ flange to be 2?' inches’ 
clear of the pipes, the bottom of the pipe on the inside to be on a level 
with the bottom of the purifier, 

On the inside of this plate will be cast 2 flanges standing the whole: 
height of the plate, 24 inches«troad,: and 14 inches between them; 
these flanges to have ¢ holes in themevery 9 inches in height, for the 
purpose of receiving bolts to fasten'on the outlet box shown on plan, 
drawing E, and section of side plate through c. d., drawing F. 

Outlet Box C and C 1 to be 4 feet deep by 12 inches square, with a 
2% inch flange at the bottom for bolting it to the bottom of the 
purifier, as shown, the bolts to be §ths, 6 inches apart, centre to centre, ; 

Snuggs to be cast upon. the side plates at the respective heights 
marked on the drawing, for- the purpose of resting a tee-iron into, 
upon which the trays will rest, projecting 4 inches and 6 inches deep, 
as shown; 20 bars of 4 inch tee-iron, each 12 feet long, to rest into 
the snuggs cast upon the inside -of the side plates, and not to be fixed 
by any bolting. 

Trays to be 4 in number to each purifier, in squares of 3 feet by 3 
feet, making 16 squares to each tray; these squares to be formed of 
2 inch flat bar iron ¥ inch thick, as an outside frame, with two 3 inch 
cross rods, as shown; this frame to be fitted in with 4 inch round rod |; 
with 4 inch spaces between, properly rivetted at each end through the |! 
framing, with counter-sunk heads. ‘ 

Cover to be constructed of a square frame of 3 inch angle iron, 12 || 
feet 10 inches on the side, with a square frame of 3 inch flat bar in |! 
che centre, 4 feet on the side; these 2 frames to be joined by 3 inch || 
tee-iron bracing, as shown on framework of cover-drawing K, made |; 
fast with } inch rivets. 

Eight 1 inch eye bolts, with collar above the screw, to be passed 
through the angle iron, as shown, and made fast by a nut on the inside 
for the purpose of lifting it by. 

This skeleton to be covered with. sheet iron §th of an inch thick, || 
with 1} inch lap, inlaid with twine saturated in red lead, and made 
fast with gth rose-headed rivets, 13 inches, centre to centre, the plates 
on top to lap on the angle iron 2 inches, and be made fast to it with 3 
inch rivets, 14 inches apart, centre to centre, the sides to be ;*gths in || 
thickness, and lapping on the angle iron to the same depth, and rivetted 
with the same size rivets. 

A binding rim of 14 inch half round iron to be fastened to the out- || 
side of the side at the bottom by 3 inch rivets, 6 inches apart. 

A water lute 16 inches deep and 6 inches wide, to be constructed on |} 
the top of the lid, as shown. 

The whole of the above work to be of the best iron used for such |; 
purposes, free from cracks or flaws, and geometrically true ; the bolts | 
to be all properly lapped with hempen washers, saturated in red led, |: 
and good strong threads cut on them, the joints to be made of good |; 
clean iron cement firmly caulked in. 

The plates of the cover to receive a coat of red lead at the joinings on | 

| 





the inside, and two coats all over on the outside, and the whole made 
perfectly gas tight, fitted up complete and guaranteed for 12 months. || 
Tender to be for two purifiers, 


DRY LIME PURIFIERS. 


Purifiers, each 12 Feet Square. 


Cast Iron. 
Tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 


Bottom Plates, Flanges, and Fillets, 








complete .. : ee 2-1. 2. 21 | 
Side Plates do. do. e rm we Be J 
Two Outlet Boxes. .. ee oe » OF b&b 1B 
6 16 0O 13 
Wrought Iron. ; 
Tee Iron Beams to support Sieves .. 6. 3.7% | 
Sixty-four Sieves 56 o ee S$ 4.3.73 | 
Cover, Framing, and Bolts, complete S... wee. in sae 
Cleaning Lid, Cross-bar, Ears,and Screw 0 0 3 18 
Bolts and Rivets in all ow te oie i J ..& 
6 19. 2 26 
Add Cast Iron as above 6 16 0 138 








12 15. 3 10 


Total estimated weight of two Purifiers .. 25 11 2 20 
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FOUR WET LIME PURIFIERS, 




















Cast Tron. Tons. ewt. qrs. lbs. 
Bottom Plates i 1l 3 26 
Side plates .. ne » th 3 
Top Plates ee ae. mee 2 13 #O 13 
Side Cylinder .. oe oe - . 7 3a 
Beams to support Inlet Cylinder .. a aa 

7 11 8 22 
Four Purifiers .. oe sa ee 4 
oe 8 om ae 

Wrought Iron. 

Dash Plate, with suspending rods, complete 0 19 1 13 

Inlet Cylinder . . a ee oe « 2 2 Vee 
Revolving Arm, Rollers and Spindles, 

complete .. 2 =a es oo “Q <S. 9 

: 3 @as 

Four Purifiers. . oe ee i o» 4 

56 2 2 0 

Bolts and Rivets in all : 0 5 O 18 

Four Purifiers .. i A ee 4 

é 1 0 2 16 


WORK FOR @HE CONSTRUCTION OF A BRICK TANK, AS FOLLOWS. 


The tank, when finished, to be a true cylinder, measuring 105 feet 
9 inches (one hundréd and five feet nine inches) in diameter, and 26 
feet 6 inches deep inside (twenty-six feet six inches), as follows :— 
’ The contractor to excavate all earth-work to a depth of 25 feet from 
the surface line, which includes the depth of the brickwork, puddle, 
concrete, and the like—minus 5 feet—which the top of the tank may 
be above the ground line when finished. Should the tank require to 
be sunk level with the ground, 5 feet of excavation must be added. 
The substratum of the entire bank, as shown, to be of puddled clay, 
properly tempered to a depth of 3 feet (three feet). 
The brickwork to be commenced on top of the puddle, as shown; 
the walls to be 34 (three and one-half) bricks thick for 6 feet high, 
exclusive of three double courses of footings, together nine inches broad 
on the back of the wall. 

An inverted arch to be constructed in the front portion of the wall, 
at bottom, as shown, 14 inches deep. 

The whole of the footings, the inverted arch, and the wall, to the 
height of the top of the arch, to be built in Roman cement; and good 
clean hard sharp sand, in the proportions of one-half of each. The 
last 2 courses of this thickness of wall to be likewise in cement as 
already described ; 2 bull’s eyes, 16 inches diameter, to be formed in 
the thickness of the walls as the engineer shall appoint. 

The next 6 feet in height of walls to be 3 bricks (three) thick: the 
first three courses at the bottom, and which join those of the top of 
the last height, to be built in cement as already described. The last 
2 courses at the top of this height to be likewise built in cement. 

The next 7 feet in height of the walls to be 24 bricks (two and one- 
half bricks) thick ; the first 2 courses which join on to the top of the 
last height to be in cement, as already described ; the last 2 courses at 
the top of this height to be likewise built in eement, 

The remainder of the walls which thus terminate the sides of the 
tank to be 2 bricks thick (two bricks); the first 2 courses and last 3 
courses of this height to be built in cement as before described. 

A coping of York stone, 3 inches thick by 14 inches broad, to cover 
the walls at top, closely jointed and bedded in cement. 

One hundred and ninety-eight blocks of stone, each 10 x 9 x 12 
inches, to be built in the sides of the tanks, as shown, for the purpose 
of fastening the vertical flat bars to, which guide the gasholder, while 
rising 36 bars of iron, each 27 feet long, 6 inches broad, and § ths 
|| thick, to be fastened vertically to the stone blocks above mentioned, 
|| and to the coping and brickwork beneath by countersunk headed 
bolts, so that the face of the bar will stand 3 inches forward of the 
brickwork. 

Twelve brick piers, each 5 feet x 4 feet 8 inches at the base, solid, 
diminishing in 3 sarcments at equal distances from bottom, and top to 
|| 4 feet x 3 feet at the top, as shown ; these pillars to be bound in and 
|} built with the side walls of the tank and built in cement at the same 

|| levels as that of the cement-work in the side walls. 

| At 8 feet from the top a cast-iron plate to be built into each pier, 
|| for the purpose of receiving tie-bolts: this plate to be furnished to 
the contractor, 

Each pier to be capped with a solid block of granite 2 feet deep by 
5 feet 6 inches xX 3 feet, with eight 14 inch holes bored through its 
||. depth, as the Company’s engineer shall appoint. 

e whole of the brickwork of the sides to be puddled behind with 

|| well-tempered clay firmly put in, commencing at 3 feet thick at the 
bottom, and gradually diminishing to 9 inches thick at the top. 

The earth or. soil to be firmly pounded in behind this; and all 
shrinkage to be made good for a period of 12 months from the date of 
completion. 

_ The bottom or cone, inside, to be puddled similar to the vertical 
sides of the tank, and of similar thickness, on top of which will be 
built a solid layer of concrete, 2 feet thick at the base, where it joins 
the inverted arch, and 1 foot thick at and all over the top. This eon- 
crete to be made of good large gravel, cleaned from all earthy matter, 
and mixed with hydraulic mortar in the usual proportions. A con- 
crete pillar to be brought up, as shown, one below, each ; illar capped 
with a stone 18 inches square. 

In case of concrete not being-found convenient, this cone shall he 
eovered with brickwork 134 inches thick for one-third of the height, 








Company’s engineer shall decide which of the two ways will be | 
adopted, and allowance made in the contract accordingly. 

Eighteen hollow pillars, each 19 feet long, 4 inches in diameter, and 
$ inch thick, having a flange joint in the middle made fast by bolts, and | 
base, as shown, and 18 hollow pillars, each 6 feet long, 3 inches in | 
diameter, and $ ths thick, these to be all connected, as shown, by § ths 
round rod made fast to each other and to stone blocks bedded in the 
con:rete, as shown, Each pillar to be fitted with a cross of 24 inch 
tie-iron 6 feet long, as shown, and supported by struts of 14-inch 
angle-iron, as shown, bolted to the tie-iron and pillar by 4-inch bolts, 

The pillars to have ears cast upon them to receive those struts and 
the binding rods, as shown. . 

The whole of the brickwork to be built so that the highest part of it | 
will never be more than 2 feet higher than the lowest part; the 
bricks to be the best hard-burnt stocks of the usual size, laid solidly | 
in hydraulic mortar, all solidly fiushed at both end and side-joints, | 
but not grouted. 

The contractor shall furnish all materials of every descrition, scaf- || 
folding, embankment supports, tools, &c., and sink all necessary wells, | 
and keep the same dry until such time as the work is finished and | 
tested. 

The excavated earth shall not be the property of the contractor 
further than he requires for the erection of the tanks and other works ; 
but all clay, gravel, sand, or other matter which he may not require 
in the construction of the tanks, to be at the disposal of the Company 
for their own uses, but should they not accept of the same, the 
contractor shall in that case cart it away. 

The contract to be for four tanks, 


STAND PIPE TANK. | 


A tank to be constructed for the joint use of the 4 tanks before | 
specified and of the following dimensions, viz., 10 fect in diameter, | 
and 82 feet deep inside, forming a true cylinder. | 

The first 4 courses of the walls to consist of footings 2} bricks on | 
the base, diminishing 2} inches on each side, every second course in | 
height, to 14 bricks, which thickness shall continue for 15 feet high, | 
the remaining 17 feet in height to be 9 inches thick, finished with a | 
stone coping of 3 inches thick and 9 inches broad, hewn and properly | 
jointed, and becded in cement. 

Eight bulls’-eyes, each 16 inches in diameter, to be formed towards 
the bottom, where the Company’s eagineer shall appoint, for the pur- 
pose of admitting the pipes to the tanks above specified. This tank 
to be constructed and covered round the outside with clay puddle, as || 
specified for the tanks, and of similar thickness. The bottom of this | 
tank to be paved in brickwork 9 inches thick in cement, the upper | 
course to be of good sound paviors, the rest of it to be built in 
hydraulic mortar of the same quality as specified for the tanks, 

The form of bond to be used in all the brickwork of the tanks to be 
old English bond, 4 courses of stretchers to one course of headers, as 
shown at figure 3 on the drawing. 

Inlet and outlet pipes, to the amount of 25 yards of 12-inch pipe, 
with necessary branches, bends, syphons, and 2 12-inch valves, fitted 
complete in the usual manner, to each tank. 

An iron breast-rail to circumscribe the top of stand-pipe tank, as 
shown, I} 

FOUR TELESCOPIC GASHOLDERS, 
Gasholder in two lifts, rising together 50 feet, independent of six 
inches of seal, when gasholder is up. The exterior ‘‘lift’’ to be 103 
feet 74 inches diameter, and 25 feet 6 inches deep on the vertical 
sides, | 
The Water Lute to measure 20 inches deep by 9 inches wide, con- | 
structed of a 5-inch angle iron on the outside, and a 3}-inch angle 
iron on the inside; the former 2 and the latter 4 an inch thick, 
joined together on the top and on the vertical inside with boiler plate | 
a + inch in thickness ; the joinings each to be lapped with a piece of | 
7 ches long by the breadth of the joint, and } inch thick, rivetted 
with 4 inch rivets, countersunk on the inside of the cup, 1} inches 
apart, centre to centre. The vertical inside of the cup to be stiffened 
round the bottom with a 14 inch half-round iron fastened to the side 
by 3 rivets 12 inches apart. 
Plates.—The highest and lowest tier of plates on the vertical sides 
to be 2 of an inch in thickness. The lap of these plates to be 14 
inches, fastened to their respective angle irons by 3 inch rivets, 1} 
inches apart, centre to centre. i} 
The lowest tier of platessto have a 5-inch angle iron fastened 
horizontally round the bottom on the inside, to form a bottom curb, | 
with 4 inch rivets, 1} inch from centre to centre. 
Twenty-four corrugated Stiffening Bars (the folds forming corrugation 
to be 1 inch in depth) 6 inches broad by $ inch thick, standing the 
whole height of the sides, and bolted to the top and bottom angle | 
irons by two 2 inch bolts at each end, and likewise to the plates on the 
vertical sides, every foot in height, by 3 inch bolts, These bars will || 
stand vertically on the inside. 
All the tiers of plates which fill in between the top and bottom |; 
tiers, and which will form the covering for the vertical sides, to be of || 
No. 12 Birmingham gauge, having 1}-inch lap, and fastened with | 
z's inch rivets, 1 inch apart, centre to centre. | 
Thirty-six cast-iron Rollers, 6 inches in diameter and 6 inches long, 
working into proper wrought-iron sheaves, to be bolted to the b 
5 inch angle iron with four 2 inch bolts each, 
Twelve Slide Carriages and rollers complete, to be bolted on tot 
of the water lute, the rollers to be not less than 12 inches ove® th 
flanges, and to receive a guide rod 3 inches broad. bm | 

Thirty-six Rollers, 4 inches diameter and 6 inches long, wéfking 
into proper wrought iron sheaves, to be bolt«d to the inner angig inon | 
of the water lute for the purpose of guiding the upper lift. fet © 

and 
ich 


The Upper Lift of Gasholder to be 101 feet 43 inches in diamelge 
the top and sides ere to be fastened, to be constructed of a 5-ineb: 











and finished with 9 inch brickwork on the remaining two-thirds, The 





26 feet deep on the vertical sides. ‘The upper ring or curb, to 
angle iron ths of an inch thick, which will stand on the outside ; on | 
| 
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top of this will be rivetted a ring of boiler plate 3 inch thick and 
12 inches broad, in segments not more than 6 feet long, lapped at the 
joinings with pieces 7 inches long by the breadth of the joint. A ring 
of 4-inch angle iron to be rivetted along the inner edge of annular 
ring of boiler plate on the inside. The rivets to be used in the forma- 
tion of this curb to be ths of an inch diameter at 1} inches from 
Centre to centre. The outer circle of the plates on the top, the first 
on the vertical sides at top and the last on vertical sides at bottom, to 
be 3th of an inch in thickness, with a lap of 14 inches, rivetted with 
3 rivets, 13 inches apart, centre to centre. 

The remainder of the crown plates to be of No. 12 Birmingham 
wire gauge, all rivetted with ;°; rivets, the lappings at the joints to be 
13-inch rivets, 1 inch from centre to centre; the whole top to be con- 
structed flat (not raised). 

The remainder of the Side Plates, which will fill in between top and 
bottom plates, and which will thus complete the sides, to be of No. 12 
Birmingham wire guage, all rivetted with 3g rivets, 1 inch from centre 
to centre, with 1}-inch lap. 

The Lower Row of Plates on the sides to be fitted with a water lute of 
20 inches deep and 9 inches wide, formed of a 4-inch angle iron on 
the inside, and a 3g-inch angle iron on the outside, and joined by 
boiler plates + inch thick. The outer vertical side of water lute to 
be likewise boiler plate, } inch thick, rivetted to the 34-inch angle 
iron, and bound all round the top with 1}-inch half-round iron 
rivetted on with 2th rivets 12 inches apart, 

The joints in the water lute to be lapped with pieces 7 inches long 
by the breadth of the joint, and # inch thick. The rivets to be used 
in the formation of the water lute to be 3 inch, countersunk on the 
inside of the cup, 1} inches apart, centre to centre, 

Twenty-four Trussed Rods, standing on the inside, vertically bolted to 
the curl at the top and the 4-inch angle iron at bottom with 2 3 bolts, 
constructed of 4-inch flat bar, $ inch thick, and stiffened behind with 
a 2 round rod, having a double-acting screwed collar in the middle. 

These trusses to be placed at equal distances round the sides, one 
opposite to each guiderod. The outer and inner angle iron of the 
top curb to be connected by 2-inch angle iron, and bolted at the angles 
by 2th bolts, as shown. 

Twelve Slide Carriages and rollers complete (each with a frame which 
will stand against the inside of the crown), to be bolted on the top; 
the rollers to be not less than 18 inehes over the flanges, and to receive 
a guide rod 3 inches broad, 

The Whole of the Rivetting to be made with rove-headed rivets, 
excepting in the water lutes, where the rivet heads will be counter- 
sunk; the plates to be all hammered or otherwise made flat, for the 
lappings of the plates to have a cord inserted well saturated with red 
lead. The whole of the outside to have 3 coats of red lead and 
litharge paint. 

The Gasholder to be made perfectly gastight and geometrically cor- 
rect. The whole of the sheet iron to be of the best quality, perfectly 
sound and free from blisters or other defects. The plates each to 
contain not more than 8 square feet. The angle iron, tee iron, and 
boiler plate to be all batted where the ends meet, and all rivets above 
;’sths to be rivetted hot. 

The gasholder, when completed, to weigh not less than 90 tons. 


GUIDE Rops, &c. 


The guide rods to be each 53 feet high, 4 feet broad at 2 feet from 
the base, swelling out to 5 feet at the base, and tapering to 9 inches 
broad at the top. 12 ro.Js to each gasholder. 

‘rhe bottom to be made fast to a stone block and the brickwork 
beneath by eight 14 bolts, each 8 feet long, having a cast iron washer 
plate at the bottom, not less than 5 feet x 2 feet, and 1} inches 
thick. 

The guiding rods to be perforated leaves, cast in 3 convenient 
lengths, made fast to each other by eight l-inch bolts, passing through 
the flanges, and clean iron cement firmly caulked in the flanges, to be 
14 inches thick, 24 inches broad, clear of the mid feather, which will 
be 1 inch thick. 

At 4 points, as shown on the drawing, the guide rods at the base 
shall consist of an open casting, stretching between tank and tank, 
and thus compose the lower portion of 2 guide rods; above this cast- 
ing the remainder of these 2 guide rods shall proceed as in all the 
others, and be bound together at 2 places by cast iron beams of the 
size shown, bolted to the guide rods by 4 of ? bolts at each end; these 
castings to be of the same thickness as the other guide rods. 

The guide rod to represent an - in section, the flanges mea- 
suring 6 inches over and 1 inch thick, supported by fillets of 1 foot 6 
inches apart. 

The base of the guide rods to be 1? inches thick, with 5 strong 
fillets extending to the outside of the base and 12 inches up the leaf. 

The perforations in the guide rods to be of such a size that, between 
each opening and betwecn the openings and the outside of the rod, 
there will never be less than an average of 4 inches in breadth of 
solid iron. 

A malleable iron shoe, with a bolt standing 9 inches high in the 
centre, to be bolied to the top flange of each guide rod. 
| The whole of the guards to be fastened together at the top by a 








| 6-inch tee iron (wrought), having proper eyes to pass over the bolts 
| in the top of the malleable iron shoes ; these eyes to be separate from 
| the tee iron, clipping it and made fast to it by cotter pins, so that the 
| length of the binding tee iron can be altered at pleasure. 
| A cast-iron leaf to be bolted to the front of each guide rod, extend- 
| ing up its whole height; this leaf to be 6 inches broad, and repre- 
| sen'ed in section thus The flange which bolts to the guide 
| rods to be 6 inches broad by 1 inch thick, with bolt-holes every 3 feet 
in height, one on each side of the mid-feather, and bolted to the guide 
| rod by l-inch bolts, The front flange to be only 3 inches broad. 
A runner of 4-inch tee iron to be bolted to the bottom flange of the 
upper portion of the guide rods, binding the guide rods one to the 











other, at such a distance from the front as will not interfere with the 

action of the gasholder. , P 
The above guide rods to be erected perfectly perpendicular, in a 

substantial and workmanlike manner; the whole to receive 2 coats 

of red-lead oil-paint, and the action of the whole guaranteed for 12 

months. 

Quantities in a Gasholder.—Upper Lift, 101 feet 44 inches, and 24 feet 
deep; Lower Lift, 103 feet 74 inches, and 25 feet 6 inches deep, 
rising 50 feet. 

Top Curb. 


Tons, Cwt. Qrs. lbs. 
Angle iron, 5in., contains . . 262 feet, at 25lbs. 2 18 2 10 
Annular ring (12 in. broad) . . 318 4, 20 14663 4 
Angle iron (3 in. underneath) . 155 ,, 15 . = 2 -s 
Angle iron trussing to curb . . . ° 2. = 2 8 
Crown. 
Outer ring of plates (5ft. long 
§ thick) 3 . ‘ . 1516 sq. ft., at dbs. 3 0 3 2 
Remainder of crown . 6575 ft,, at 4°38lbs. 12 1 7 14 
Water Lute. 
5-in. angle iron ($ thick) . . 265 feet, at 20lbs. 2 7 1 8 
3§-in. ditto (4 thick) . ° . 200 ,, 20 115 3 38 
Annular ring of boiler plates (6§ 
broad) . . : ° . 10 me i & 
Vertical side of lute (10 in, broad) 287 ft, 6in, 10 1 6 2 19 
Binding rim . . . . 323, 4 011 2 4 
Side Plates. 
First and last row (3 thick) 1275 ,, 56 @2 16 3 18 


Remainder of sides (345 thick) 7562 ,, 
24 trussed rods on inside ° ° e 


Upper lift 49 17 3 19 


4:38 14 15 2 24 
° 2 © 2 9 




















Lower Lift. 
Top 5-in. angle iron (3 thick) 290 feet, at 25lbs. 3 4 3 11 
3$-in. ditto (4 thick) 7 - 198 ,, 20 115 1 12 
Annular ring on water lute 
(% thick) ‘ ° ° . See o 20 015 #1 12 
Vertical side of ditto e « 267 5 20 > «2 3 
Bindingrim  . : . ‘ 0 11 1 20 
Bottom curb, 5-in, angle iron 
(4 thick) ° ° ‘ © 289. » 20 7h 8 B 
Sides, 
First and last course (} thick) . 1340 ,, 5 3 0 0 0 
Remainder of sides (;4; thick) . 7589 ,, 438 14 16 3 38 
24 corrugated bars, 25 ft, 6in. X 9 in. X Fin. 4 1 1 24 
88 2 2 38 
Carriages, in all, 2 tons 10 cwt.; rivets, 2 tons 
15 ewt. ; bolts, 10 cwt. ° ° ° ° (tw 8 
Tons 88 17 2 3 
Addedsincee 1 2 2 0O 
99 0 0 90 


CAST IRON PIPES. 

The pipes required will consist of the following quantities and sizes, 

and must be made in accordance with the particulars hereinafter 
stated. 


Diameter. Socket. Weight per yard. 

Yards. Inches, Inches, Cwt. qrs. Ibs, 
4200 oe ee 6 oe 6 3 0 
1435 oe 24 ee 5 ee 5 2 14 
3530 - 18 ee 4} ee 3 3 0 
1720 ee 14 oe 4 oe 2 2 0 
5465 oe 10 oe 4 os 1 1 20 
5325 ee 8 oe 4 ee 1 0 20 
1822 oo 7 ee 4 ee 1 0 0 
3478 ee 6 ee 3} ee 0 3 4 
5135 ee 5 oe 3} ee 0 2 10 
15,555 os 4 oo 3 ie 0 1 22 
9306 oe 3 ee 3 oe 0 1 6 
56,000 oe 2 oe 3 oe 0 0 18 


The sockets of the pipes, all above 4 inches diameter, to have $ths 
for the joints ; the pipes of 4, 3, and 2 inches diameter to have } of an 
inch for the joints. 

The whole of the pipes, with the exception of the 2-inch, to be cast 
vertically in dry sand moulds, and to be of uniform bore and thick- 
ness of metal throughout. The whole to be of the best grey iron 
metal, remelted from the cupola, and of such strength that a bar 1 
inch square and 3 feet long, supported at both ends and loaded in the 
middle, will sustain a weight of not less than 650 lbs., and to be per- 
fectly free from flaws and defects of every kind. 

Every pipe to be subjected to proof by hydrostatic pressure equal 
to a column of water 100 feet high. 

All pipes in which any imperfection shall appear, or which shall not 
agree with the terms of the specification, will be rejected; and every 
expense that may in consequence be incurred, shall be borne by the 
contractor. 

The pipes to be delivered in such order and in proportions of each 
size as may be directed by the engineer; he giving 6 weeks’ notice of 
what sizes may be wanted. 

Each pipe to be not more than 2} per cent. over the weight spe- 
cified ; or if so, the extra weight not to be paid for; and all pipes 
10 per cent. below the specified weight to be rejected, 


BENDS, BRANCHES, SYPHONS, &c, 


The whole of the bends, branches, elbows, double collars, and 
reducing pieces to be made according to the various lengths shown on 
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the drawing, and of the thickness and depth of socket of pipes of the 
same diameters, with an allowance of 10 per cent, for extra weight, 
all above which shall not be paid for. 

The syphons to be of the usual kind of the depths shown on the 
drawings. All syphons for pipes from 2 to 8 inches diameter to be 
$ths, those from 8 to 14 inches to be } inch, and those from 14 to 26 
inches to be 3ths of an inch thick; the spigots and sockets of each 
being of the thickness of the pipes they fit to. All syphons to have 
a 2-inch flange all round their circumference at top, as shown, for the 
purpose of bolting the lid with bolt holes 6 inches apart, centre to 
centre, the lids to te cast 2th of an inch thicker than the syphon, and 
to extend from edge to edge of the flange, being bolted to it ; those for 
pipes from 2 to 8 inches with 4 inch; those from 8 to 14 with 2 inch, 
and those from 14 to 26-inch with }-inch bolts, properly fitted with 
hempen washers and red lead, and jointed with clean iron cement 
firmly caulked in. The whole of the syphon lids to be cast $ an inch 
thicker at the centre, such extra thickness extending 3 inches from 
the centre every way, the centre being tapped to admit a $-inch iron 
barrel stand pipe, which must extend to within $ an inch of the bottom 
of the syphon, and two inches above the surface of the lid, where it 
must be furnished with a proper cap of the ordinary kind, as shown. 

All conditions as to quality of material and workmanship to be the 
same as those stated in specification of *‘ cast iron pipes.” 


SPECIFICATION FOR THE LAYING ABOUT SEVENTY-THREE MILES OF 
MAINS, 


Part in the city of London and liberties ; together with the mains to 
be laid from the Company’s works to the City, and making good all 
roads, footways, &c, which may be disturbed in the construction of 
the works, and keeping the same in repair to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, or their representative, for a period of 
twelve months from the completion of the contract, as follows :— 

The contract is to include taking up pavements, roadways, or surface 
soil of every description; excavating trenches, removing pipes from 
the place where they are deposited to the respective places in which 
they are to be laid; laying and jointing the pipes, refilling trench, 
pounding the soil over and on each side of the pipes, replacing and 
making good all pavements, roadways, or surface soil ; removing away 
all surplus materials, providing all tools, coals, candles, lead, yarn, 
pipes, watching, andevery kind of workmanship. 

The pipes throughout their entire length to be laid at a depth of not 
less than 18 inches from the surface of the roads, footways, &c., to 
the surface of the pipes, at a sufficient distance from the water pipes, 
and to have a fall of 6 inches to 100 feet, according as circumstances 
will allow. 

The syphons or reservoirs to be placed at the lowest level, and 
where the Company’s engineer shall appoint. 

The pipes, syphons, and branches to be jointed with lead and tarred 
spun yarn in the ordinary manner, such materials being subject to the 
approval of the Company’s engineer, and filled in to the following 
dimensions :— 


For pipes of 2 to 8 inches inclusive, the depth of lead in the joint 
shall each be 14 inches, 

From 9 to 14 inches inclusive, 13 inches. 

From’ 10 to 26 inches inclusive, 2 inches in depth. 

The back end of the joints to be firmly caulked in with yarn to the 
depth of lead joint, it being understood that the lead shall finish flush 
with the end of the socket after having been properly caulked in, and 
when finished to be perfectly gas tight. 

If any short lengths of pipes should be required, the contractor to 
cut them to the length requisite, 

The contractor is also required, in the event of any portion of the 
trenches being left open, or not properly filled in, or of any pipes 
being left upon the surface of the streets after sunset, to set a watch- 
man or men, and furnish proper lights, to intimate to the public that 
there is such an obstruction; and in the event of the said Company 
being put to any loss, damage, or expense by the non-observance or 
nonperformance of the stipulations herein contained, or any part of 
them, or if any action at law be commenced against the said Com- 
pany, such loss, damage, or expense, and the costs of such action, 
shall be wholly paid and borne by the said contractor, and the said 
Company shall have full power to deduct such sums from any money 
which may be due to the said contractor on the completion of his 
contract. 

The contractor is also required, in the event of any leakage in the 
mains being discovered, to attend and make good the same at 24 hours’ 
notice of the same being left in writing at his last known offices or 
place of abode ; and in the event of his neglecting so to do for the 
game time or space of 24 hours as aforesaid, the Company shall have 
full power to employ any person or persons to do the work ; and the 
amount of the costs thereof shall be retained by the Company out of 
such monies as shall be due to the contractor on the expiration of the 
said 12 months from the completion of the contract. 

The contractor is required to repair and finally make good any 
damage which may occur to water and gas pipes, common sewers, 
drains, or the like, which he, in the progress of the work, may 
injure or misplace ; such repairs to be made to the satisfaction of the 
parties in whom such pipes, sewers, drains, or the like are vested. He 
is also required to remove all surplus earth, and to repair and make 
om all footpaving, or paved, macadamized, or other streets, roads, or 
ootways which he may have occasion to open; and as any settling 
occurs in the ground in which the pipes have been laid, for the term 
of 12 months from the completion of the work, promptly to repair the 
same to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Sewers or their 
Tepresentative, and the commissioners or surveyors of the districts in 
which the same may occur, and should any charge be made upon the 
Company for such paving or repairs, the contractor is to allow the 
amount to be deducted from the amount of his contract. 

The whole of the aforesaid work to be executed between the hours 











of seven o’clock in the evening and eight o’clock in the morning, or 
at such other times as the Commissioners of Sewers may direct. 

The Company’s engineer, or his representative, shall be permitted 
at all times to me a the operations, and be furnished with 
every information which he may require regarding the work already 
executed, 

TWO TEN-HORSE HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINES, 

Two of 10-horse power, high-pressure table engines, including 
boilers, steam pipes, blow-off cocks, guage cocks, steam pressure 
guages, erected complete on the Company’s premises, including foun- 
dations, subject to the approval of the Company’s engineer, 


SPECIFICATION (ABBREVIATED). 

Foundation Plate of 14 inches thick, beamed and bracketted in the 
usual manner. 

Framing of Gothic Pattern, with 4 pillars of 5 inches diameter, cast 
hollow, of $ths of an inch thick. | 
Table Plate, 1 inch thick, with moulded cornice of 2§ inches deep 
on four sides. 2 beam ribs, cast on for strengthening the plates, of 4 | 
inches deep, X 14 inch thick, The foundation and table plate are | 
fastened to the Gothic framing with four wrought iron bolts of 2 | 
inches diameter passing through the hollow columns which are cast | 
on to the Gothic framing, the nuts sexagonal, of 2 inches deep, with | 
a deep thread, the heads of the bolts sexagonal, of 2 inches deep. 

Cylinder, 12 inches diameter, fitted for a 30-inch clear stroke of the | 
piston, bolted to the table with 7 of 1-inch screw bolts, the eduction 
passage to pass through the table plate and be connected with flange 
pipe or leading to the main stack, 

The Slide of T) shape, the length of the nozzle. 

Steam Chest of % inch thick, with short steam pipe cast on, of 4 
inches diameter, the facing to be planed, as also that of the cylinder, | 
and the joints made with sheet lead; the cylinder cover to be bright. | 

Piston to be made in 6 segments, 3 in each tier, with springs at the 
back fitted on Barton’s principle. 

Upper Framing to be bolted on to the table plate, with 4 of 1-inch 
bolts in each, and each frame formed in two lengths, connected with | 
flanges fitted with chipping pieces. | 

The Pattern of Framing to be Gothic. The cross head, side rods, | 
cranks, shafts, wayshafts, governor, &c., all to be of wrought iron, 
bright and finished in 2 highly workmanlike manner. 

Wrought Iron Cylindrical Boilers.—One to each engine, of cylin- 
drical shape, with spherical ends of 6 feet diameter by 18 feet long, | 
out to out of ends; the ends made of } inch scrap iron Staffordshire 
boiler plate, those forming the cylinder of ;4;th inch thick; the 
boilers proved to a pressure of 70 lb. to the square inch, Each boiler 
fitted with two safety valves of the lever principle. 

Three guage cocks of gun metal. 

One blow-off 3-inch cock of do, 

One steam pressure guage. 

One iron float. 

One fire frame and door. 

One set of bars and bearers. 

One damper and frame. 

Pulleys and weights for do. 





STIPULATIONS AS TO MATERIALS, 


Conerete.—The foundations of all walls to have concrete, composed 
of six parts of clean Thames ballast, or other approved gravel from 
above bridge, and one part of fresh burnt ground blue lias lime, to be 
well mixed with no more water than is absolutely required, and thrown 
into the trenches from a height of not less than 10 feet: no more to 
be mixed at one time than is required to be used. 

Brickwork,.—The bricks to be the best hard, well-burnt stocks, laid 
in mortar composed of the best Dorking or other equal and approved 
stone lime, and clean sharp river or other approved sand, free from | 
all dirt and impurities, and well mixed together in the proportion of | 
one part by measurement of lime to three parts of sand, and to be well 
ground and tempered in a pug or horse mill, ‘The lime to be fresh | 
burnt and kept enclosed under a shed. No more to be mixed than is | 
requisite for the day’s consumption. 

‘The bricks to be laid with a neat close joint, thoroughly flushed and 
grouted and bonded, as the surveyor shall direct. 

All walls to be carried up together. 

Cement.—The brickwork in cement to be laid with cement composed | 
of equal parts of fresh and good Roman cement, and washed river or | 
other approved sand, and the bricks to be wetted when requisite. In | 
case of wet weather the work to be covered with buards or otherwise, | 
as the surveyor shall direct. } 

Iron Hooping.—The iron hoops to be provided by the smith—to be 
coated with tar and sand previously to use. 


FOUNDER AND SMITH, 


All castings to be clean and sound, and free from air and sandholes» 
or other flaws; the surfaces smooth and arri-es perfect. The columns 
to be cored and cast perfectly uniform in thickness. 

The contractor is to furnish a sample bar or bars when required, 
3 feet long and 1 inch square on section, from the same melting from 
which the castings for the buildings and apparatus are to be run; | 
which bar must, when placed horizontally on supports 3 feet apart | 
sustain 800 lbs. without injury. 

The wrought iron to be the best Staffordshire merchant’s iron, of not 
less tensill strength than 20 tons to the square inch, and all weldings 
to be perfectly sound, and to be neatly and accurately formed. All 
or any of the tension bars or other wrought iron work to be sub- 
mitted, if required by the surveyor, to the strain of 20 tons, and 
rejected if found in-ufficient. 

Any alterations which may at any time appear necessary, to be made 
as the Company’s engineer shall appoint, and the same to be allowed 
for according to their nature and extent. 

The roof to be constructed so as to sustain a strain equivalent to 
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40 Ibs. to the square foot (measured on the horizontal plain); the 
weight of the trusses to be included in such strain. 


CARPENTER AND JOINER, 


The whole of the timber work to be sound yellow Memel or Dantzic 
fir, free from sap, shakes, large or loose knots, or other defects. 

The deals to be best yellow Christiana, sound, hearty, and clean. 

Of the before-specified work the following quantities shall be 
immediately proceeded with, namely :— 

Retorts to the number specified. 

One vertical and one horizontal eondenser. 

One steam engine complete, 

Four wet lime purifiers, 

Two tanks finished, and so much of the remaining 2 as will allow 
of the finished ones being used with safety. 

Two gasholders, with guide rods, 

Main pipes, branches, bends, &c., to the quantities specified. 

The remaining apparatus to be proceeded with upon an order from 
j the Company. 





| | Cross-examination continued,—The machinery and plant were to be 
| charged at somuchaton. The contract referred to plans, specifi- 
cations, and drawings. With reference to witness’s purifying patent, 
he thought it likely to produce economy in the manufacture of gas. 
It had been used about eight years, but was not in general use. The 
Chartered Company had a licence, and could use it if they were so 
inclined. The cost of the erection of the works was not affected by the 
| adoption of his purifying patent. Its use would give a profit, but 
| that would be his personal profit. Part of the economy in producing 
| gas arose from the facilities in getting coal by the Blackwall Railway. 
The Regent’s Canal Company were willing to construct a siding at 
their own cost over the basin, and give the use of that siding at 6d. per 
ton on coal raised on the siding of the railway. The coals would be 
taken direct out of the ships, and put into railway trucks in contra- 
distinction to taking them out of the ship and putting them into 
barges, and either taking them further up the river or the canal, and 
then taking them out again. Calculated the delivery of coals would 
cost Is, per ton from the ship to the works, which he thought would 
| be 21, less than the cost to the City Company. There was no con- 
| tract with the Railway Company. The coals would have to travel on 
| common trucks, which he presumed would be provided by the Railway 
| Company. Believed the Blackwall Railway Company had not yet 
| constructed a coal waggon. ‘They had not had any experience in the 
| carriage of coals. The distance would be about a mile. The profit of 
| carrying for so short a distance must depend upon the price charged, 
| and upon the plant it may be necessary to provide. Railway com- 
| panics generally charge for not lessthan six miles. Reckoned 6d. per 
| ton for the railway, and 6d. for the Regent’s Canal, and out of the 6d. 
; to be paid, the railway, the toll, and wagzons must be provided. 
| There were trains every quarter of an hour during the day, but wit- 
| ness intended to carry his coals the last thing at night. Intended to 
'}embark in the undertaking without any contract either with the 
| Canal Company or the Railway Company. Tad had an interview 
| with the Canal Company, and understood they were quite willing to 
go to the expense of erecting a siding and all necessary machinery for 
| raising the coa's upon the railway, but that expression of facility is at 
| present confined to language. Had no interview with the Railway 
| Company. Calculated that the City Company paid 1s. 2d. from the ship 
; tothe works. That opinion rested on calculation alone. Believed such 
a price as 7d would be impossible. The lighterage alone wou!d cost 
|thatsum. Could not with any precision say what capital had been set 
| aside for lighting Whitechapel and Mile-end. It was a matter which 
had come upon ‘hem very suddenly. The Company had originally no 
intention cf lighting those districts, and it was only within a few 
weeks thit permission was obtained to pass them upon condition of 
lighting the whole parishes. There was no intention when the Deed 
| of Settlement was signed, further than that they were to light, if 
compelled, the streets or roads through which the mains passed. Was 
| compelled to light, not what Mr. Pearson called the cream of the dis- 
trict, but to take the skim milk with it, to get through the parishes. 


vas now compelled to light an extensive district of a less profitable 
character. Did not know the area of the district thus reluctantly 
cast upon them. Thought it larger than the City. Had not made a 
minute survey of those parishes, and could not therefore say accurately 
what capital will be required for them. There had been very little 
additional capital subscribed since the area was enlarged by com- 
pulsion. Tad made no calculation of the loss which the existing 
companies must sustain when the consumption of those parties who 
had contracted with him had left them. The pressure at Aldgate 
wou'd be Linch. The inner gasholder would weigh 37 tons 13 cwt., 
and give a pressure of 2 inches and j4ths. The additional pressure 
to 4 inches would be given by the other gasholder. The total weight 
of each gasholder would be 94 tons. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Corniz.—Is an associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. It was not particularly difficult to get elected 
although possibly-the learned counsel might beblackbailed. Gas com- 
pauies generally decreased their prices even where there was no com- 
petition. Knew the Independent Company; but cannot tell whetherat 
the commencement they paid any dividend ornot. Knew the Western 
Company. Thoughtit would bea very long time before they paid any 
dividend. Knew opposition companies which had paid dividends from 
the commencement. Didnot know whether they might not have come 
out of capital. Did not know whether they were paid to make things 
pleasant; only knew they had continued to pay dividends. Did 
not know exactly what may have been the cost of gas to other 
companies; but knew he could make it at 1s. 4$d.; and other compa- 
nies may do it at that rate if they took the proper means. The 
Commercial, for instance, might cheapen the cost by using his double 
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saving might be, not knowing what effect it might have on himself, as. 


it would disclose the profit he expected'to make, The Commercial 

Company could not make gas as cheap ashe could. It was difficult to 

give any reason why they refuse to adopt the means; but public com- 

panies are often found doing verr unwise things as regards their own- 
interests. With regard to coal, witness proposed to keep a stock of 6 

to 8000 tons, the principal part of which would be purchased in the 

summer months. Had not made arrangements for keeping such a 

stock ; 3000 tons only would be under cover, and the rest out of doors. 

Could not give one week’s pay sheet in the month of December. 

Never reckoned it in that way, because it varied every week, and it was 
difficult to give particulars of any particular week inthat way. Gave 
itin gross. Should have a superintendent with £250 a-year, two 
clerks at £150 each, and two foremen at £2, 23. Od. a-week each. Ordi- 

nary stokers would earn 3s. 6d. per day; another class, 25s, a-week 
and the third class 27s. Reckoned a stoker to each 12 half retorts 
or rather 6 double ones, Knew that thecoke markets in the eastof the 
metropolis had been much depressed, but should be surprised to find 
that coke had been selling on an average of 8s. per chaldron. Some 
may have been sold at that rate, but it was not an average. Saw no 
difficulty in laying the mains by Whitechapel Church. Knew that 
the Commercial had mains there, and the British had 2 or 3, and there 
were 2 or 3 water mains from which they must keep 4 feet. Had 
laid mains in more difficult places. In Gray’s-inn-lane for instance. 

There it was a 14 inch main and not a 26 inch. Should have to go 
below all the existing mains in some particular parts. Saw no 
engineering difficulty in going down half a mile. Had made no 
openings in the ground, but formed his judgment from certain plans 
prepared by a surveyor who was intimately acquainted with the 
mains. With reference to leakage the witness stated that the 

larger the surface the greater the leakage from that surface by percola- 
tions, and supposing in a surface of twice the area of the city only one 
fourth of the quantity of gas had to be supplied, the leakage would be 
more in proportion. In the estimate of last year the leakage was cal- 
culated precisely the same as it was this, The additional surface pre- 
sented by the out districts bore but a small proportion to the whole, 
and in stating the leakage at one sixth witness did not believe it 
would amount to as much. In many places it did not exceed 10 per 
cent. The gas unaccounted for while he was at. the Chartered was 
more than one sixth but less than one third. The leakage, so far as he 
recollected, was about 20 per cent., but in proportion as the inspectors 
were active, it became less and less, and from contract consumers being 
given up, and meters insisted upon. The loss of 20 percent. was prin- 
cipally due to stealage; indeed, almost wholly; there was little leakage 
from gas mains. Wished really to represent to the committee that 
there was very little escape of gas, except by cheatage. Had heard of 
mains getting out of order. Had smelled the gas in walking the streets, 
but on opening the mains to ascertain the leak, it was found that a very 
small portion of gas produced that smell, a proportion which bears 
not one per cent. to the quantity of gas which is passing through the 
mains. ‘The way to ascertain the loss was to compare the quantity 
sent out with the quantity paid for. Witness should put down the 
loss to the account of cheatage, but other people might put it down 
to leakage. It was a matter of opinion to some extent, but it was 
quite certain that a leak in a small room might render it intolerable, 
though it could not light. The allowance of one sixth was an ample 
allowance. At Nottingham they could account for all the gas within 
10 per cent. Did not exactly know the quantity made there, but 
believed it to be about 150 million feet. "With reference to the main- 
tenance of the works, he had allowed 1 per cent., as an accumulating 
fund. His experience satisfied him that this was sufficient, The 
retorts and plant were all to be kept in repair by him, and that was 
included in the Is. 44d. per 1000 feet. Had not anticipated any 
failure on his part to make gas at that rate. The allowance of 2d. 
per 1000 feet for the repair of mains formed part of the ls. 44d. All 
accidents were to be provided for out of the 2d. Mr. Chadwick, the 
paviourto the Commissioners of Sewers, thought the allowance of 1s, 6d. 
per yard for paving sufficient. Knew nothing about it himself per- 
sonally, Was aware of the clause in the contract by which any extra 
expense on this head was to come out of the pockets of the Company. 
Had made no allowance for any excess beyond 1s. 6d. Did not know 
all about the hard cash the Company had, but knew something about 
it. Did not know as much as Mr. Pearson on this head, as he 
hadinspected the books. Up to the last Saturday above £35,000 had 
been received, Could not tell how much had been expended to that 
date. Knew that the balance at the bankers was about £12,000. 
Had himself paid £3800 in hard cash on his shares. Held 1250 
shares, upon which £5 per share had been called, which would 
have amounted to £6250. Was in arrear on his third call, 
which became due on the 16th ult,, and must be paid by the 28th inst, 
There had been great exertions used to get people to pay up 
their calls. Thought the calls had. been well paid considering the 
attempts made by the old companies to alarm the shareholders. 
Interest ran on upon the 8rd call from April 16th. Had no hesitation 
in saying that he was making arrangements to sell some property 
to enable him to pay his calls. Those arrangements were not yet 
completed. Did not mean to hold all his shares any more than 
Rothschild did when he negotiated a loan of £20,000,000 to the Go- 
vernment for himself and his friends, Did not hope to pass away all 
the 1250 shares to some other fortunate individual. Would pay “— 
them; was making arrangements to do so, and would do so, . 
Glover, or at least, Croll and Glover, had the contract for the meters; 
and their shares were to be paid for in meters. Had received back 
from the Company his expenses out of pocket, perhaps in all about 
£1300. Had to pay his own clerks and agents. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Warren.— Was sole promoter of the un- 
dertaking. Was personally liable for all the expenses up to the time 
of registration in August’ last.* Did not consider all his fortune at 
stake. Had made great exertion and sacrifices to carry the project 
to its present point. Knew the locality of the’ Commercial Gas 








settings of clay and iron retorts combined. Declined to tell what the 
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Works. It was a good.one; and believed that company would supply 
gas as cheap as any company in existence. Mr. Deputy Harrison 
supplied a small portion of the stationery to witness’s Company. 

as interested in the Company as engineer, meter-manufacturer, 
and shareholder, and should estimate his direct pecuniary interest in 
the establishment and welfare of the Company at £20,000. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pirr Taytor.—The principle upon which 
he proposed to construct his gasholders had been thoroughly tested. 
The mains were so large that, though at Aldgate there would be only 
one inch pressure, there would also be the same pressure at the 
extremity. The pressure was to overcome the friction. 

The Cuarrman: You say there would absolutely be no friction in 
the mains in the City? 

Witness : Very little; inappreciable for practical purposes, because 
the mains are sufficiently large for a large quantity. 

The Cuarrman: Then the degree of friction in those mains in the 
City would be inappreciable? 

Witness: In the lesser quantity you only require that pressure 
during a few hours of the night, when the heavy gasholders are up. 

John Meredith Roland examined by Mr. Witpe.—Was a licensed 
victualler, residing in Bishopsgate-street, and held sliares in the new 
company. Had never offered to dispose of those shares, nor had he in- 
structed any one to represent him as having such shares to dispose of. 

Mr. Corrie wished to know* what that had to do with the case 
before the committee. 

The Cuarrman: Unless the committee were informed, by some 
statement of counsel, how the evidence was to affect the case, they 
could not see how it could be admitted. 

Mr. Wipe considered the evidence most important, as it would 
show how the shares of the new company had been depreciated in the 
market by the conduet of the old companies, in first finding out the 
names of certain shareholders in the new company, and then sending 
— to represent them, and offering to give away the shares. If 

e could show that he thought it most important, as it would show 
what difficulties the promoters had to contend with, and prove the 
necessity for the present bill. 

The Cuatrman could imagine that opponents in all questions 
exercised the greatest ingenuity in contending with their rivals, but 
he could not see how those acts could affect the question before the 
|| committee; and they would, therefore, dispense with Mr. Roland’s 
evidence. 


MAY 27.—SIXTH DAY. 


Mr. David Methven examined by Mr. Hi1t.—Had been employed 
for upwards of eight years as a gas engineer, first at Broughty Ferry, 
in Scotland, and afterwards at Coventry, where he superintended the 
manufacture of gas during nearly the whole period of Mr. Croll’s 
_ lease. When he went there the price of gas was 10s. to all except 
| two consumers. Upon Mr, Croll’s taking the lease he published 
| notices that the highest price would be 9s. and the lowest 6s,, with 

5 per cent. off these prices, varying according to a scale. The larger 
| quantity was sold at the lower price. The price of the public lamps 
was also reduced. The rental at 10s. was £3400 a year, and when he 
ceased to be superintendent it had increased to £5200. Mr. Croll 
paid a minimum rent of £1500 a year when the rental was £3750, 
and 40 per cent. of all increase beyond that sum went to the company 
in addition to the fixed rent. Notwithstanding the lowering of the 
price and the progress of this high rent, Mr, Croll made an average 
| profit of £1000 for the four years. Witness left Coventry in December, 
| 1847, to become superintendent of the Commercial Gas Works in 
' London, which situation he still held. He had heard the evidence 
given by Mr. Croll and concurred in itgenerally. Thought that with 
the large rental upon which Mr, Croll calculated, gas, of which five 
cubic feet per hour gave a light equal to twelve candles, could be 
| made by the new company and distributed within the city of London 
| at less than 4s. per 1000 feet and leave a large profit. Believed that it 
could be manufactured at 1s. 43d. The upper part of the proposed gas- 
holders would give nearly ?jths pressure, and the whole gasholder 
nearly ¢$ths. Considered a stowage of 812,000 feet sufficient for 
| the distribution of 320 million feet per annum, or 1,450,000 feet for 
the heaviest day’s consumption; and that provision for the distri- 
| bution of 173,000 for the heaviest hour was sufficient to dispose of 

the 320 million feet properly. That result was facilitated by the 
| consumption in the City being more equably spread over the entire 
day. A 26-inch main 2} miles long will convey 173,000 feet of gas 
per hour with about 2} inches pressure. Witness agreed with Mr, 
| Croll that if sufficient area was provided in the mains within the 

City there would remain sufficient pressure at Aldgate for the proper 
| distribution of the gas. Considered that with proper fittings a ;°;ths 
or x%ths was an ample pressure. Worked at Coventry with j$ths 
| at starting from the works, and at the extreme distance, where 
| they had 300 lights to supply, the pressure was ;;ths. If j4;ths 
could be maintained in the City he considered it ample. The lower 
| lift of the gasholder would give a quantity sufficient for the heaviest 
| hourly consumption. Was acquainted with Mr, Croll’s plan of setting 

retorts partly of clay and partly of iron, and thought it the best 
system he knew of, Concurred in what Mr, Croll had stated as to 

e expense of wear and tear of retorts and the cost of labour and 
amount of fuel. Thought 8000 feet per day from a dcuble retort 
18 feet long a low average. Each setting would consist of four 
15-inch round clay retorts and two large oval retorts, equal to three 
smaller ones, or seven clay retorts, and of seven iron retorts, being 
fourteen retorts. in all; and fourteen such beds would give 196 
retorts, which he thought would each produce 10,000 feet per day. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Burxe.—Thought the London gas was not 
amiss in quality. at of the Commercial was good, but could not 
ng. that it was superior to the City gas. Was at Coventry from 1844 
to. December, 1847, under Mr. Croll, and kept the accounts. The 
paper produced was one of his formule that were kept there, and 





partly in his handwriting. Was now acting for the Commercial Gas 

Company. Had not been promised any situation under the new 

company. Was not connected with Mr, Croll in any manner. Did | 
not come forward to give evidence on his own account, but was sum- 
moned there. Mr. Croll’s system of clay retorts was in operation at | 
Coventry for the greater portion of the time he was there, and found | 
it decidedly advantageous, but had not induced his present employers 

to adopt it. Had been in his present situation for two years, and had | 
during that time a knowledge of the superiority of the system, but | 
had not induced them to adopt it, Had spoken to them of the 

superivrity, but for reasons ot his own had not given a written | 
report in favour of it. Agreed with Mr. Croll as to the consump- 
tion of fuel in his system. With Newcastle coal had no hesitation 
in saying that the fuel would not exceed 14 per cent. of the coke | 
produced, 

Mr. Burke: I find in this paper here which you have admitted | 
to me, the fuel consumed at Coventry is stated to be 57 percent. by | 
measure. Is that so? | 

Mr. Hitu objected to the question, and required that the paper | 
should be put in as the evidence of Mr. Burke. 

Mr, Burke stated that he would not put it in evidence. 

Cross-examination resumed.—The consumption of fuel at Coventry | 
could hardly be reckoned in the same way asin London, In the first } 
place, the coal did not yield the quantity of coke which the London 
coal would ; and, in the next place, the quality of the coke as fuel, | 
was not worth so much by 20 per cent. as the London coke. The | 
maximum consumption of fuel at Coventry in the summer time «as | 
about 30 percent. Witness was then examined at considerable length 
as to the pressure required for the supply of the City, and stated that | 
when delivering 173,000 feet an hour from the works at Bow, with | 
24 inch pressure, there would be none at Aldgate; but with 3} inch | 
there would be linch pressure at that point; and with 45 inches at | 
Bow, there would be 2} inch at Aldgate; so that if only ;yjths pres- 
sure was required for the distribution of the gas, there would be 
about 13 inch to spare when the lower gasholders were up. Could 
not tell of his own knowledge what difference in level there was be- 
tween Thames-sireet and Aldgate. Difference in level was a material | 
element in determining the amount of pressure required. Had not | 
taken any measures to ascertain the pressure provided by the city 
companies, or the area of their mains, or what they had found neces- 
sary for the supply of the city of London. The gasholders were to 
be telescopic. When the lower gasholder was down, the pressure 
would be only that given by the upper gasholder, His calculations 
were made upon both gasholders being full, but the lower gasholder 
will be down occasionally, 

Mr. Burke: But you are assuming it to be always up, 

Witness: In stating the pressure at 5 inches I do, 

Mr. Burke: Suppose a foggy day in the City exhausting the 
greater portion of that kept in the gasholder, then consider the pres- 
sure you would have to deal with in order to supply the City in the 
evening. Supposing you had had a large consumption of gas in the 
course of a fuggy day, which is often the case, what would be the 
pressure in order to get down to Thames-street in the evening. 

Witness : I should not suppose that it would be less on the night of 
a foggy day than on any other. 

The Cuarrman: A foggy day would cause an exhaustion of the 
gasholder, and have you, when night came, only gas in the upper 
gasholder? the learned counsel supposes that to be so; do you admit 
that ? 

Witness : With this amount of stowage for gas, I do not think both 
of them would be entirely gone. 

The CuairmMan: Do you think one of them would be entirely gone? 

Witness : It is possible. 

The Cuarrman: Then what is the pressure that the top gasholder 
would leave ? 

Witness ; That would give 3%; inches. 

Mr. Burke: Taking Mr. Crcli’s evidence to be the fact, that between 
the gas works and the City there is a loss of 3 inches, that would 
leave #4;th to work with, 

Witness : According to what Mr. Croll said it would. 

Mr. Burke: Do you concur in that evidence? 

Witness: I do not concur in that, 

Mr. Burke: I thought you s#id yeu did, 

Witness: I take that statement as to the facts. 

Cross-examination resumed,—Witness’s evidence was confined to 
City. Mile-end and Whitechapel were supplied by his company. 
The present price of gas was 5s, It had been recently reduced to 6s, 
Had no experience as to profit of the working at 5s. Knew nothing 
as to the profits or accounts of his company. Knew the cost of pro- 
duction. The dividend paid had been 6 per cent. Did not concur 
in Mr. Croll’s evidence that gas could be supplied to all their district 
at 4s., and yield a profit of 10 percent. Viewed that question merely 
in respect to the business done. If another person was doing a busi- 
ness of £100,000, and witness only £20,000, that person could afford 
to supply at less cost than witness; but by combining the consumption 
in the City with that outside, he would be able to supply cheaper. 
Was not in a condition to state at what cost gas could be supplied to 
the out-districts to leave 10 percent. profit, as he did not know the 
expense of distribution, Witness superintended the manufacture 
only, and endeavoured to do it at the cheapest rate, so that the com- 
pany had the advantage of the cheapest possible gas at the time they 
commenced to distribute it. They do not employ more officers or 
servants than other companies; they are within the general average. 
The Commercial was a consumers’ company, established on the same 
principles as proposed by the new company, and the gas they had 
sold hitherto at 6s., had yielded a dividend of 6 per cent. Did not 
know the consumption of the two city companies. Had taken 
Mr. Croll’s calculation for a supp!y of 320 millions in that respect. 
The leakage would be greater if the 320 million feet were supplied 
outside the City in proportion to the extent of the mains, and there 
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would be a diminution, pro tanto, of the profit of the company. Croll 
and Glover’s meters were used while he was at Coventry, not exclu- 
sively. If any consumer expressed a wish to have another meter, 
it was granted to him. Found them generally as good as others, 
They were not superior at that time, but believed there had been im- 
provements since. Had tried them himself, and recommended his 
airectors to use them. Had made calculations as to the amount of 
loss by leakage at his works. Believed it to be about 20 per cent. in 
witness’s district. The price of gas at Leamington, the nearest 
town to Coventry, was 10s. when the reduction at Coventry took 
po. The consumption in the latter town was greater than at 
amington. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Corriz.—The capital at Coventry was 
£20,000. Did not know what had been calculated for the charge for 
rates upon mains in Mr. Croll’s estimate. Had not gone into that 
subject particularly, because he considered there was so large a 
margin that it would cover a contingency of that sort. Did not know 
what the Commercial Gas Company were assessed at for their mains 
in Whitechapel parish, Would be surprised to find they were 
assessed at so much as 10 per cent. on the capital. Had casually 
heard that their poor-rates had been largely increased of late, but 
knew nothing practically of what the rates were either in London or 
the adjacent parishes. His calculations of a 26-inch main, 2} miles 
long, being able to pass 173,000 feet of gas per hour, were founded 
upon the data that an 18-inch main would pass 60,000 feet per hour. 
Believed that such an experiment had been made by Mr. Lowe at 
Westminster station, and his own experience accorded with that. 
Had made an experiment at the Commercial under ;5ths pressure on 
6-inch main, 1842 yards long, open at the end, and the quantity 
delivered was 6000 feet per hour, The formula he adopted was, in 
the first instance, as the square of the diameter of a 6-inch main is to 
that of a 26-inch, so is the known quantity delivered by the 6-inch 
main to the required quantity by the 26-inch. That would give 
the capacity of the main or power of delivery provided that the 
rubbing surfaces offered by the sides of the pipe were in the same 
ratio to each other, an equal ratio in the 26 as they are in the 6. 
Then he further took the square root of the circumference of the 
6-inch main and that of the 26-inch, and said, as the square root of 
that of the 6-inch is to that of the 26-inch, so is the furmer quotient 
to the quantity that will be delivered. For the difference in length 
between one mile and two and a quarter miles, he said, as the square 
root of 3960 yards (2; miles) is to the square root of 1760 yards 
(1 mile), so is the known quantity delivered at one mile long 
by a certain pipe, to the quantity which will be delivered by a 
26-inch pipe. The higher the pressure, the greater would be the 
loss by leakage. Therefore, in working with 56-inch pressure 
at Bow, the leakage would be much greater than to the parties 
working in the City, but he did not know at what pressure they 
worked, 

Tothe Cuatrman: He thought the greater part of the loss of 20 
per cent. was due to the stealage. Thought the loss would be 
increased from 3 to 6 per cent. in addition to the 20, by reason of the 
high pressure at which it would be necessary to send the gas 2} miles, 
than it would if the works were nearer, If Thames-street should be 
24 feet below Aldgate, there would be a loss in pressure of ;3;ths and 
a traction of a tenth; and, if 48 feet, then the loss would be nearly 
yoths. It is >\5!h per each 10 feet of descent. 

To Mr. Coxriz: The Commercial Company had about 80 miles of 
mains laid, aud in some of the districts the British Company’s mains 
run side by side. Thought the latter company might also have 80 
miles; but could not say so from his own knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Warren.—The Coventry gas works were 
managed when witness went there by a person who had been a cobbler 
or shoemaker. ‘They had no other engineer when Mr. Croll went 
there. ‘The works were then in very bad condition. There were a 
| considerable number of large consumers, Many large ribbon factories 
were lighted with gas, Should say, ceteris paribus, there were many 
| large consumers as compared with the total quantity of gas consumed. 
| The leakage was very great for the size of the town. The mains were 
in avery bad state; for one thing there were many turned and bored 
jointed pipes, and from various causes they were in bad order. The 
amount of cheatage was likely to be larger in the metropolis than in a 
confined small country town, Was aware that the Commercial Com- 
pany had, within a few days, proceeded against a man who had 
cheated them to the extent of £50 in gas. Was inclined to think 
that one half of what is put down to leakage is attributable to stealage. 
Could not tell the per centage of bad debts with his company. Thought 
3 per cent. a sufficient allowance. The Commercial district was a 
thinly populated and poor one. The quantity of gas manufactured in 
| 1849 was about 120 million feet, and the number of consumers about 
5000. They had 6 gasholders, holding about 400,000 feet, and 203 
retorts, capable of manufacturing 750,000 feet per day. Could in- 
crease the power of production as easily or perhaps easier than any 
other company in London, The works covered 8 acres, and were eli- 
gibly situated for the district they supplied. They supplied about 700 
public lights. The district included Whitechapel High-street and 
Mile-end-road, which was the most profitable part. Had many con- 
sumers who paid little more than £1 a year, and the amount of bad 
debt: constituted a serious drawback, They supplied the service 
pipes, and connected them at their expense, They also repaired the 
| meters, Didnot believe there was room for a third company in their 
| district. Every consumer had the option of going to either of the 
| companies. Coke varied in price, and at present realized 9s. per 

chaldron, An additional quantity being made would lessen the sale, 
| at least the sale would not keep up with the quantity made. Coke 
with them had a tardy sale. Had a large quantity of coke and 
| breeze in stock, Coal varied from 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d. per ton. 
Used a small portion of Cannel coal, which cost 24s. to 25s. per 
| ton. Was instructed by the directors to make gas of the best pos- 








the Commercial Company contained a clause prohibiting them from 
making the incoming tenant responsible for the arrears of the out- 
going one. 

To the Cuarrman: If Mr. Croll’s peculiar retorts were not used, 
but the common retort, the ordinary per centage of fuel would be 
under 25 per cent. 

Re-examined by Mr. Pitr Taytor.—Considered, from the number 
and size of the retorts proposed to be erected, that they would furnish 
an ample supply of gas during foggy weather; so that there would 
still be 3} or 4 inches pressure at the works at night. Thought 
l-inch pressure at Aldgate sufficient, even though there should be a 
fall of 20 feet to the river. That pressure would suffice, should the 
fall be even 40 or 50 feet. 

The Cuarnman: Suppose the fall should turn out to exceed 40 
feet, in what state would the gas supply in Thames-street be when 
the pressure at Bow was 3} inches? Supposing you had got l-inch 
pressure at Aldgate, and that it turns out, when we have somebody 
here who has measured this fall to Thames-street, that it is more than 
40 feet, what would be the state of the supply with a fall of between 
40 or 50 feet; in Thames-street, for instance ? 

Witness: You would have between ;‘sths and 3%;ths of an inch 
pressure in Thames-street under those circumstances. 

The Cuarrman: Supposing your lower gasholder to have been 
exhausted by a casual day’s supply in the City, and your heaviest 
hour in the night supply to come on immediately afterwards, how 
would you supply the additional pressure ? 

Witness: We should be in rather a bad state todo so. The upper 
gasholder would give ?3ths, and if you deprived that of 2} inches 
that would leave only ;%ths. 

The Cuarrman: On the assumption of the lower gasholder being 
exhausted, you would be in a bad situation? 

Witness: Yes, all the lower gasholder. 

The Cuairman: Then the question is, whether that is a contingency 
likely to arise ? 

Witness : I do not think it is likely to arise with the condition laid 
down of that number of retorts and the size of the gasholders. 

Re-examination resumed.—It would be necessary to have one of 
the heaviest gasholders always up in foggy weather. This would 
always be accomplished with the 196 retorts, unless under very 
extraordinary circumstances. Had no doubt that the Commercial 
Gas Company could manufacture gas at 1s. 44d. per 1000 feet. 

To Mr. Warren, through the Cuarrman: The average diameter of 
the distributing drains of the Commercial Gas Company all over 
their district was 10$ inches. There were many miles of main from 
which the profit derived was very trifling, such as Bow, Poplar, 
Limehouse, and Limehouse-fields. At 4s, they would lose money there. 
Nearly one-half of the company’s rental was obtained in the parishes 
of Whitechapel and Mile-end, and would be interfered with by the 
proposed supply of the new company. The rental at 6s. was £26,000, 


and if they were to lose £13,000 out of it their operations would be |; 


seriously crippled. 


To Mr. Burke, through the Cuarrman: In stating that he did not || 


contemplate the lower gasholder ever being empty, he meant to imply 
that both the lower gasholders would not be empty during the 
heaviest hour’s consumption. 


To the Cuarrman: With the retorts Mr. Croll proposed to erect, || 
the lower gasholders could never be entirely exhausted until after the || 
heaviest hour’s consumption had passed, Did not think that, taking || 


the worst circumstances that could occur, a November fog for 


instance, the demand for gas would exhaust the lower gasholders so || 
that the night supply would commence with the upper holders alone |, 


to fall back upon. Something must be wrong in the works before 
that could happen. Conceived it to be a contingency so remote as 
not fairly to enter into consideration in this case. 

Mr, Samuel Clegg examined by Mr. Pitr Taytor.—Had the expe- 
rience of nearly half a century in the manufacture of gas. Studied 
chemistry and mathematics under Dr. Dalton, and had been appren- 
ticed to Bo!ton and Watt. 


Had since then erected nearly forty gas works in different parts of 
England, and had lately been employed by Government in reporting 
upon gas works. Erected the Chartered Gas Works, at Peter-street, 
Brick-lane, and Curtain-road. They were commenced in 1813. Gas 
works could now be erected much cheaper than at that time. Many 
articles were then three times the present prices, and the workmen 
had all to learn, 

To the Cuarrman: Had heard the evidence given by Mr. Croll and 
Mr. Methven. Concurred, generally speaking, with them. 

Examination continued.—Thought the allowance of 16} per cent. 
for leakage was much more than it might be done with. The present 
companies had ruined themselves by unforeseen circumstances. They 
could not tell what pipes would be wanted, and by the careless 
manner in which they had been laid the leakage had been increased 
to a very great extent. Four shillings would yield an ample profit in 
the City district confined to the length of mains stated. Considered 
1s. 44d. an ample estimate for the cost of production. Confirmed 
Mr. Croll’s evidence as to the allowance for coals, labour, and wear 
and tear of retorts; also as to the advantages of constructing gas 
holders without trussing in the roofs (for which he had given designs 
twenty-five years since) and that one-inch pressure would be ample 
for the supply of the City. According to his calculations the 26-inch 
main would deliver 175,000 feet per hour with 3-inch pressure. Mr. 
Lowe had calculated it at 200,000 feet. Had considerable experience 
in laying pipes at night. Laid most of the pipes of the Croydon 
Atmospheric Railway at night. Did not anticipate any difficulty 
whatever from adopting that course. Knew that both men and con- 
tractors preferred nightwork in hot weather during the summer sea- 
son, There are many advantages. Assisted in testing the gas of the 
London companies with Messrs, Graham and Leeson, and concurred 
in their evidence. Those experiments were fairly and honestly tried. 


Had the honour of erecting the first gas |; 
work for commercial purposes in this country. That was in 1806. || 














| sible quality, and had endeavoured to do so. The act incorporating 
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The Cuarnman: Then that part of Mr. Methven’s testimony, in 
which he says the City Company’s gas is very good, you do not 
concur in ? 

Witness: Not at the time I tried it. The City gas was a shade 
better than that from Brick-lane and Curtain-road. 

Examination resumed.—Thought that the reduction to 4s. would 
stimulate consumption, and would bring it within every one’s reach 
for light and heat, for cooking for instance. Witness knew hundreds 
of gentlemen who would not have a fire in their house. Had him- 
self used gas for cooking with perfect success, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burke.—Considered there would be a very 
great increase in the consumption of gas, but could not tell which 
company would get it. Four shillings was the turning point at which 
people would cook by gas instead of by coals. Some cook at 6s, and 
some at 7s,; but there is no mistake about it at 4s. Witness was not 
now connected with any gas works. Had been consulting engineer 
in various country towns, but had not been connected with any 
London gas works for upwards of twenty years. Was the inventor 
of the atmospheric railway, and obtained his experience on it in 
laying down pipes at night. Did not interfere with any gas or water 

ipes. It was straightforward work: moonlight was quite sufficient 
or it. Did not think there was much analogy between atmospheric 

ipe laying on a railway and digging up the roads in the city of 
ndon, encumbered as they were with gas and water pipes and 
sewers. Witness did not, however, see that those difficulties were 
increased by doing it at night. Various difficulties would occur 
whether they were laid bynight or by day. Had laid some gas pipes 
at night in the West-end principally, but a good deal in the City. 
Could scarcely say where, as it was so many years since. When he 
first began to lay down pipes great opposition was encountered, and 
they had to take the opportunity of laying them at night. Knew 
clay retorts to be good things, but had no especial opportunity of 
trying Mr. Croll’s system; could merely judge from the arrangement 
that it was good, but had not had the least experience, nor made any 
experiment to test them. Thought clay retorts preferable to iron 
ones. Had recommended them in several places, but could not tell 
whether his recommendations had been adopted. The last places 
from which we had the results were Bristol and Worcester. London 
was the last place to look to. His experience was confined to clay 
retorts used alone. That was the system of which he approved. 
Thought Mr. Croll’s pressure of 1 inch was sufficient. Had been 
called upon to advise Government with reference to the lighting of 
Liverpool. Had been of opinion that it was impolitic to introduce 
the principle of competition between companies, so as to involve laying 
down two sets of pipes when one would be sufficient, and to in- 
volve the maintenance of those pipes when the existing com- 
panies could be induced to furnish the public with an adequate 
supply of gas at the same price as they could obtain it from the two 
companies, It was ruinous work in any place where the make was 
less than 400 million feet to have two companies. Was pretty well 
acquainted with the city of London and with the number of pipes 
laid down in the thoroughfares. There were fourteen, fifteen, and 
sixteen sets of pipes in one street. The more the gas pipes were 
multiplied, the more the chances of escape, and the probability of 
having to dig up the pavements to ascertain where the escapes were, 
were multiplied. The presence of two or three gas companies in one 
street involved the opening of the pavement very often all over the 
separate mains to ascertain where the gas escapes from. That was a 
much more serious inconvenience to the public than if there was 
only one main, when it must be known that the escape existed from 
that main. Any escape to an alarming extent must be attended to 
immediately. Many of the mains approached close to some of the 
spirit vaults, Did not think that gas could be sold generally outside 
the City at 4s.; in fact, some of them would not pay at a guinea a 
1000. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Corrit.—Thought Cheapside might be laid 
with pipes in one night. Was of opinion that gas companies ought 
to be allowed to make a dividend of 10 per cent. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Warren.—It would be better for the 
district if the old companies would come down to near the price offered 
by a new company than to establish new and independent gas works. 

a new company rested its existence upon its power to produce gas 
at so low a price as 3s. 8d. per 1000 feet to the private consumer, and 
£3. 10s. 6d. for the public lamps, that proposition being based upon 
a theory comparatively untried, and supported by no evidence except 
that of the engineer of the company, he should certainly ascertain 
whether it was the fact or not that it could be done, If there were 
no facts but the person’s word, he should not recommend a committee 
of the House of Commons to pass such a bill. The question as to 
whether it would be politic to trust to competition to obtain better 
or cheaper supplies of gas depended upon the quantity made. Com- 
petition would not do except with a sale of something like 400 million 
feet a year. Would never recommend any country town to trust to 
competition ; it had invariably ended in ruin to both companies. 


MAY 28,—SEVENTH DAY. 


Mr. J. H. Stevens examined by Mr. Pitr Taytor.—Was an architect 
and surveyor of 20 years’ experience. "Was consulted last year by 
Mr. Croll as to the estimates, but did not prepare the plans. The 
plans now produced were those from which Messrs. Rigby were now 
executing the works. Those connected with the engineering were 
prepared by Mr. Croll, and those for the buildings by himself. Was 
now superintending the erection of the buildings. Had ascertained 
the precise quantity of work by a careful calculation from the working 
plans. At the prices of Rigby’s contract, they would amount to 
£7788 for the buildings alone. That was for a work capable of pro- 
ducing 320,000,000 feet. The ground plan was arranged so that a 

rt could be built first and the rest added so as to produce 730,000,000 

t, the cost of which would be £24,896, 16s., exclusive of the tanks. 





Cross-examined by Mr. Tatnot.—Had never designed buildings for 

as works before. e present ones were designed with reference to 

. Croll’s especial mode of manufacturing gas. Could not say from 
his own experience whether they were commensurate with any other 
gas works in which 320,000,000 feet were manufactured. The retort 
house was so constructed that a part of it could be used as a coal 
store. There was no other stowage for coal. 

Mr. W. Radford examined by Mr. Pitr Taytor.—Was a civil engi- 
neer, and had considerable experience in laying pipes for gas and 
water, but more particularly for water. Had laid pipes in Manchester, 
Hull, Liverpool, and for the London companies. Had repeated]y done 
so at night. Found that the work could be done as well by night as 
by day. Worked with coal fires, or by compressed gas. Laid a main 
at Manchester 4 miles long in 30 feet cutting by day and night with 
relays of men. Knew Market-street-lane there; it was one of the 
greatest thoroughfares, and when the main was laid was inconvenient 
and narrow. Found no practical difficulty in laying pipes there at 
nights. Could lay the whole mains for the city of » Fn wel in four 
months working by night alone. Would put on strong gangs of men 
to open the ground, and, if he found any difficulty, fill it up again, and 
goon the next day, Knew the clauses which it was proposed to 
introduce into the bill to satisfy the commissioners of sewers, and saw 
no difficulty in laying down the pipes in conformity with those clauses. 
Lr only thing was the labour. It might cost a little additional 
abour. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tatnor.—Had no experience in pipe laying 
in the city of London. Expected to find his course interrupted by a 
sewer, or a rival gas main, or a water pipe—would then try back. 

Mr. Tatzot: That is a hunting term—guided by the scent, I pre- 
sume? (A laugh.) 

Witness : Whenever such an obstacle occurred it would retard his 
progress. Did not know whether they should have to work on Sun- 
day nights. Pipe-layers sometimes rested one day ina week, The 
quantity of pipes to be laid per night was a matter of calculation. In 
four months there would be about 100 working nights, and there 
would be no difficulty in laying 1200 yards a night. There could be 
twenty gangs. In laying gas-pipes a fall must be preserved. If any 
failure takes place in getting the proper fall, an extra syphon would 
have to be put on at the lowest point. Every syphon was an extra 
expense, which it would be well to avoid. The course would be to 
start from the lowest point of departure up to the highest point of 
delivery, and preserve a uniform gradual fall as near as could be. 
Could do this in working by sections. Cuould work from twenty 
places, but it was not convenient. The streets were to be paved 
again before next morning. Was not intending to lay 1000 yards a 
night in any one place. The force must be divided. 100 yards, of 
twenty-six inch main, might be laid in anight. There were none of 
that size in the City. It would be twenty-four inches down Cornhill 
to near the end of Cheapside. Was in the employment of Messrs. 
Rigby, and looked forward to having the job of laying the pipes. Had 
not yet begun. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Warren.—No difficulties in pipe laying 
were insuperable. Did not admit of difficulties nowadays. The 
most difficu't parts to be dealt with must be found in the first in- 
stance, and, if you cannot get over, you must get under. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Corrie,— Would open Cheapside from end 
to end the first night he went to work, to see how he could get on, 
There would be a principal main and two service mains along the 
causeway of two or three inches diameter. Had no doubt that, with 
200 men, he could lay 90 yards of the principal main in one night. 
The trench would have to be 3 feet 6 inches deep to allow 18 inches 
above the main. If he fell in with a sewer 3 feet below the surface, 
he might have to go down 8 feet. Still there would be no difficulty. 
Ail he would have to do would be to put in a syphon. Could not 
with safety tap an 1 inch or 1} inch service into a 2-inch main, 
Would in that case put a saddle on the pipe and adapt the service 
to it. 

Mr. Tatzot: What! hunting again? (A laugh.) 

Witness : There was a deal of pumping required from time to time 
for the syphons, but that was not a large expense. 

Mr. W. Tite examined by Mr. Hitt.—Was an architect and sur- 
veyor, and well acquainted with the district between Bow and Ald- 
gate. Tad been architect and surveyor to the Blackwall Railway 
Company frum its commencement, and purchased all the property 
for that company. Believed they were willing to construct a siding 
for getting coals to the new works at Bow, the cost of which would 
be £1700, and for which the Gas Company were to pay 8 per cent. 
interest; but if the quantity of coal used amounted to 35,000 tons a 
year, they would not charge interest, but be content with a charge of 
6d, per ton for haulage. Had examined Mr, Stevens’s estimate of 
the buildings for the proposed works, and thought them liberal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hore.—Had seen detailed bills of quanti- 
ties priced from certain drawings, showing a very extensive system 
of buildings and arrangements, and a certain modification of it, or 
rather a portion of it. 

Mr. Hore applied for the production of the estimates. 

Mr. Hitz objected to produce them. 

The CuareMan stated that the evidence being given with reference 
to certain papers, those papers should be produced. 

The papers were then handed in. 

Cross-examination resumed.—Had not checked the quantities. 
Relied upon their being accurately taken. His evidence applied 
solely to the architect’s work. Knew nothing about the engineering 
work. Was very familiar with the City. The supply of gas was now 
apparently good. Never formed any opinion as to the imperative 
necessity for a further agp be! gas just now. The subject never 
sufficiently interested him. ad seen an occasional experiment per- 
formed philosophically. Ifall wants were supplied, and the gas in 
its present good state, should not suppose there was any ca 








want for afurther supply. Believed it to be good, and knew it to be 
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in sufficient quantity ; but whether it was cheap enough-was another 
question, with which he was not competent to deal. Had seen some 
‘experiments made by Mr. Brande upon the gas supplied in the City, 
and those had shown it to be pure, The Royal Exchange was satis- 
factorily supplied to a great extent. With reference to the arrange- 
ments to be made with the Blackwall Railway Company, witness 
stated that the proposal had not been made distinctly to the board, 
but he had had a conversation that morning with the deputy chair- 
man and secretary. Thought that the proposal would be favourably 
entertained ; but beyond that the matter had not gone, The 6d. 
per ton did not include the supply of waggons. The company had 
very few waggons, 

Re-examined by Mr. Hitz.—The experiments he had mentioned 
as having been tried by Mr. Brande were in the theatre of the Lon- 
don Institution, three or four years aga. He took a test paper, and 
said that if the gas contained certain matters which he considered 
undesirable, the paper would be discoloured. It was litmus paper, 
and he put it over the gas not ignited, and it did not discolour it. 
Inferred from that the gas was pure. It was supplied from the Brick- 
lane station of the Chartered Gas Company. They laid a main on 
purpose for the supply of the London Institution, in which witness 
took great interest. Thought \l.at experiments were made on the 
| illuminating power, but did not remember the result. 

Mr. Rigby examined by Mr. W1tpE.— Was a builder and contractor, 
and had carried on business for many years in partnership with his 
brother at Westminster. Had contracted with the new company to 
build their works upon the plans, specification, and schedule of prices 
produced, The contract included the pipe laying, and witness was 
quite satisfied with it. Estimated that the total sum to be paid to 
him would be about £80,000, including the pipes and the laying. 
The pipes were nearly all bought, and a great portion had been de- 
livered ready to be laid down. A part of the contract was to be taken 
out in shares at par. Had made no deduction whatever on that 
account, as he considered them to be of their full value. Took all the 
responsibility which the company had incurred with the Commission 
of Sewers upon themselves, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hopz.— Was to receive £75,000 in money 
and £30,000 in shares. Had already received about £10,000. Had 
ordered all the 63 miles and 1081 yards of pipes stated in the specifi- 
cation. Had not ordered the 22 miles to be laid in the out districts. 
Had no treaty for supplying the intermediate district. Presumed the 





| schedule contained the prices of all the things mentioned in the spe- 


cification, Believed the retorts were mentioned. There were two 
schedules of prices; one at the foot of the contract, and the other the 
Admiralty schedule; and if certain articles were not found in one 
they would be in the other. After £75,000 had been paid up in 
money, the excess would be met by shares up to £105,000, if the works 
amounted to that sum by measurement. Never furnished any similar 
gasholders. Believed they once tendered to the Imperial Company, 
but could not remember whether the tender was accepted. Did not 
know whether there was much difference between brickwork employed 
in tanks at different sites, 

The Cuarrman: You do not know. 

Witness : I do not know. 

The Cuarrman: You have come here to give information to the 
committee. You tell us that you are an extensive builder of brick- 





work ; do you mean to say that you do not know whether there is 
| any difference between the cost at which you can do brickwork at one 
part of London or another? 
Witness : I can do it at the same relative prices as regards situation. 
The Cuarrman: We shall not attach any force to what you have 
to say if you tell us that you do not know the cost of brickwork at 
| different places. 
Witness : I did not understand the question. 
Cross-examination resumed.—The prices of brickwork in this case 
were similar to those at which he had tendered in other parts. Did 
| not remember the prices at which he had tendered to the Imperial 
| Gas Company. His experience had been confined to other kinds of 
contracts and not to gas contracts. Could not find any prices for 
retorts and their connections in either of the schedules, nor for steam- 
| engines, boilers, pumps, or services. Was to be paid for these at a 
fair rate, or by arbitration if they could not agree upon the price of 
| everything. The arbitration clause extended to the prices beyond 
the schedule, or any subject of difference. Took Mr. Croll’s estimate 
| of quantities in all cases. He had prices affixed to the bil of quan- 
| tities. Had made an approximate estimate of the retorts and con- 
; nections, but not a correct one. In this approximate estimate he 
adopted Mr. Croll’s estimate as far as he could judge of them. Wanted 
| no estimate for steam-engines, boilers, pumps, &c., as from their 
| general knowledge they knew their value per horse-power. Made no 
| specific calculation for exhausters. The valves connected with the 
| purifiers were not specially mentioned anywhere. 
Re-examined by Mr, Hixx.—-[t constanuly happened that he con- 
tracted to perform works which were new to him, and the prices of 
| which were new. Was then obliged to rely upon the judgment of 
competent parties. It was their custom to apply to the various mer- 
| chants who supplied the different things fur which they had con- 
tracted, and their calculations were based upon their prices, to which 
they added labour and profit. Neither the learned counsel nor the 
contract alarmed him. (A laugh.) The whole of the item for retorts 
| and setting amounted to £6032. 15s.11d.; and assuming that there 
was a little difference in price, it would not be a matter of much 
importance in an undertaking like the present. In the amount there 
was an item of £924 for fire-biicks—Newcastle, and Riddle and 
Young’s, at an average of £4. 4s. delivered. Could buy Newcastle at 
70s. Theiron retorts were reckoned at £7. Could buy them under 
that price. 
.Mr. P. Nelson, solicitor to Mr, Rigby, was called and examined by 
Mr. Pirr Taytor, to prove that certain interlineations in the con- 
tract were made before its execution. 








Mr. Deputy Stevens further examined by*Mr. Pirr Taytor.— 
Identified various papers produced as being the petitions presented 
to the Court of Sewers from the inhabitants of the City. 

Cross-examined by Mr: Horr.—The Court of Sewers had come to 
an agreement by which they did not sa up the power of allowing 
the pipes to be laid in the daytime if they saw fit. There was a pro- 
aan made that they should voluntarily tie their own hands, and 
not have the power to grant it under any circumstances, but the 
commissioners would not hear of it. They thought they ought to 
have a discretionary power. The commissioners had not officiall 
consulted their own surveyor, but some might privately have aske 
his opinion. Witness had been a member of the commission, on 
and off, for about 21 years. During that period many. other com- 
panies had applied to lay pipes in the City, but had been erg 
refused, on the ground that they offered no advantages, and they di 
not choose to have the streets broken up without an advantage. 

Mr. Charles Purves examined by Mr. Pitr Taytor.—Was now 
manager of the Gosport Gas Works, and formerly inspector for the 
Commercial Company. Had seen the ground opened near Osborne- 
street, Whitechapel. Did not anticipate any difficulty whatever in 
laying the pipes of the new company there. Had some retorts set at 
Gosport on the same principle as Mr. Croll, but not exactly the same 
in detail. Thought 2d. per 1000 feet more than sufficient for. wear 
and tear of retorts, The leakage at Gosport was about 12 per cent. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Horz.—The price of gas at Gosport was 
8s. 6d., and the dividend paid 6 per cent. upon a capital of £5000. 
The quantity of gas manufactured in 1849 was 3,771,800 feet. The 
length of main was 44 miles. The working pressure 2 inches, or 
sometimes less, 12-10ths at the works would give 5-10ths at the most 
distant parts of the district, about a mile from the works, Used 8 
retorts last winter, some clay, and some iron. Had seen a plan of 
the City, at the office in Moorgate-street, showing the mains to be 
laid down by the new company. Did not examine it minutely. It 
was, apparently, a complete systematic plan of the mains. Had not 
seen it in that room. Knew of no reason why it should not be 
produced. 

Mr. W. Bokenham examined by Mr. Pirt Tayior.— Was superin- 
tendent of the inland department of the Post-office. The gas was 
supplied by the City Company. The quantity consumed from Jan, 
5, 1847, to Jan. 5, 1848, was 8,707,700 cubic feet; and to the same 
period, 1849, 7,457,730; and to 1850, 7,405,800. In 1848 an im- 
proved burner and purifying apparatus were introduced. The burners 
were more economical ones, which could not be used till the gas was } 
purified. Did not know the process of purification adopted. Believed 
it was a patent. 


MAY 29.—EIGHTH DAY. 

Mr, Samuel Pontifex examined by Mr. Pitt Taytor.— Was superin- 
tendent of the‘ Winchester Gas Works, and had been previously in 
the service of the Chartered Gas Company during Mr, Croll’s time. 
Had Croll’s retorts in use at Winchester from 20 to 21 months; they 
worked satisfactorily, and considered that by their employ the wear 
and tear was considerably reduced ; believed that 18 months would 
be the average duration of Croll’s retorts. This company had re- 
cently given orders to pull down all the old iron retorts, and erect 
new ones on Croll’s plan; a great economy of space would thus be 
gained, Considered 2d. per 1000 cubic feet a fair allowance for 
wear and tear. 

Mr. Samuel Collis Homersham examined by Mr. Pirr Taytor.— 
Was a civil engineer, and had considerable practice in the execution 
of water works; had examined the drawings and specification of the 
proposed works, also the weight and quantity of the iron work ;. had 
examined the portion of works now erecting, also the contract with 
the Messrs. Rigby; had satisfied himself that the length and diameter 
of the mains were fair in price, and on the whole ample in quantity. 
In calculating pressure it was right to take the altitude of the pipe 
which leaves the works, and then to compare it with the lowest 
point to which the mains extend; a loss of oth for every 10 feet fall 
would be found, and a gain of 35th for every 10 feet rise, and so on in 
proportion. He confirmed the formula handed to the committee a 
few days since with regard to the effect of pressure in getting gas to 
a lower level than the works. Knew Mr. Croll’s system of laying a 
large main up the middle of the street, anda service pipe by the side, 
and considered it a very advantageous mode. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tatnor.—Was not a gas engineer, but had 
had some experience in the manufacture of gas at the Buttenly 
Works, in Derbyshire; had frequently occasion to calculate the 
delivery of gas from one point to another through pipes; had not 

ractically experimented upon the subject of pressure with gas. 
he allowance for velocity and friction was very well understood. 

Mr. Tatzot: What allowance have you made? 

Witness: Give me the size of the pipe and particulars; I do not 
exactly understand the question. 

Mr. Tatnot: Am I to take your evidence as affecting the question 
of pressure at Aldgate, for instance? 

Witness : Exactly. 

Mr. Tatzot: What allowance have you made for the loss of 
pressure as between Bow and Aldgate from friction ? 

The Cuarnman: Mr, Talbot asks you what the mathematical 
calculation is. 

Witness: It is a calculation very well known. 

The CuarrmMan: Mr. Talbot wants to know whether you can 
repeat it. Iam afraid you must answer that question in order that 
we may judge. " 

Mr, Larsor: I want to know in that calculation what you have 
allowed for friction ? se 

Witness: The question is not intelligible. _ . 

The Cuarnman: You have arrived at a certain form, whieh you say 
is the form by which we can calculate the pressure of gas. Now, in 
sending the gas 2} miles along a service-pipe of 26 inches diameter, 
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how‘do you calculate that? What is your mathematical calculation ? 
You have three certain equations. 

Witness: I will give it to you directly. I have calculated that 35 
inches and 3-10ths per 100 feet will give a velocity of 10 feet and 
8-10ths of an‘inch per second to the gas in a 26-inch main, that is 
with 36 inches pressure per 100. 

The Cuarnman: There would be more friction in one sized pipe than 
another; and the learned counsel wants to know how you ascertain 
the calculation of the degree of friction due to the size of the pipe? 

Witness: It is a very complicated question to make plain. 

The Cuarrman: No, it isnot. He wants to know the equation as 
to the size of the pipe ; what is the calculation for the friction? 

Witness : The delivery of gas through various-sized mains is affected 
by the diameter and the pressure of the gas, and the length of the 
pipe, so that you require to know the pressure at the extreme end. 

he Cuarrnman: The length of the pipe is 2 miles, the diameter is 
26 inches, and the pressure is the pressure with which you have com- 
menced your statement. Now you have got all the conditions, now 
tell us what you allow for friction ? 

Witness : It really requires some explanation. 

The Cuarrman: Then you shall go over the whole in your own 
way. It does not require any explanation to us, because we heard it 
yesterday. 

Witness: 14-inch pressure, in round numbers, 13-inch pressure of 
water, is to give a velocity or take it in gas; 14-inch pressure of 
water or gas will give a velocity of 10 feet 3-7ths through a 26-inch 
Pips. 2+ miles in length. 

he CHairMan: Suppose that pipe were 13 inches in diameter, 
what would be the difference? 

Witness: The ditference would be that you would require double 
the pressure to give the same velocity through the pipe. 

Mr. Tatzot: You see I dispute that, and, in order to test the 
correctness of your results, I want to know in that calculation what 
you have allowed for friction ? 

Witness: Nearly the whole I allow for friction. I think I have 
explained that 1§ inch gives this velocity, and if it is half that size it 
requires double. 

The Cuarrman: You say that if you take a certain velocity in a 
13-inch pipe you will have twice that velocity due to the same causes 
in a 26-inch pipe; giving a certain pressure which produces a certain 
velocity in a 13-inch pipe, the same pressure is to produce double the 
velocity in a 26-inch pipe. 

Witness: No. Notdouble the velocity. A 26-inch pipe delivering 
a certain quantity of gas with a certain pressure, a pipe of half the 
diameter would require double the pressure to deliver gas with the 
same velocity, that is not delivering the same quantity, that is 
delivering it through the pipe with the same velocity. 

The Cuarrman: What is the form? 

Witness: A pipe of double the diameter to put gas through it at the 
same velocity as ina pipe of half the diameter would require only 
one-half the pressure; double the velocity would require four times 
the same pressure. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Corrre.—Had examined the estimates for 
taking up and laying the streets. Had had experience in laying 
water-pipes in London, under Mr. Simpson, of the Chelsea Water- 
works. Considered the plan laid down by Mr. Croll as one of the 
best that could be devised under the circumstances, so far as the 

eneral map of the thing. It would depend upon circumstances how 

heapside should be laid. Would begin in 4 or 5 different points, 
and would take such a length as might be conveniently covered up 
by the morning, but could not say what that length would be. Con- 
sidered that in a crowded thoroughfare like the City less would have 
to be done in the night than in the day. It was a feasible plan to 
do it atnight. Had not thought of the time necessary to do Cheapside. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Warren.—Friction was one of the most 
material elements which entered into his calculation—almost the only 
element. Had seen Mr. Croll’s plans—the surface plan of the pipes, 
but no section. Had seen nothing showing the underground. Had 
seen the ground open about the Poultry, and had seen 4 pipes almost 
together. It was epee yee matter to lay down pipes in such a 
place as the Poultry, and difficult on account of the many pipes, and 
the danger of injuring them. 
but might be overcome. 

Mr. Bryant examined by Mr. W1tpe.—Was a surveyor, and lately 
in the service of the Chelsea Water Company as superintendent. 
Had laid nearly all the pipes of that company. Was acquainted with 
the state of the various pipes in the district of the Chelsea Company, 
and particularly with Parliament-street. There were 13 pipes in that 
street. It would not be more difficult to lay pipes in Whitechapel 
than Parliament-street. Thought that any difficulties which would 
arise in laying pipes at night might be counterbalanced by the ad- 
vantages the public would get from avoiding obstruction. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Warren.—The prescribed distance which 
ought to exist between gas-pipes and water-pipes is 2 feet 3 inches. 

Mr, Pirr Taytor delivered in Messrs. Jackson’s contract, for the 
purpose of showing the arbitration clause, 

tr. Sergeant Wran@uam read the petition presented from a 
public meeting held on the 6th of December, 1849. 

Mr. Sergeant WraNncuam put in a circular sent to the Metro- 
— and Provincial Gas Companies by Mr. Tyrrell, dated the 5th 

arch, 1849. 

The following paper was delivered in by Mr. Methven, at the request 
of the committee :— 

**Three hours (from 4 to 7 o’clock) heaviest con- 
sumption, at 173,000 feet per hour, is ...... 
Capacity of the lower lift of one gasholder, 104 feet 
diameter, and 253 feet in working height, is.. 
hours’ maximum make, at 81,250 per hour, is 


The stowage-room in the lower lift is, therefore, 


The sewers would form an obstacle, 


519,000 


216,619 
243,750 | 460,369 








less than required by Feet 58,681 











But in cases of fog (during which this emergency is anticipated) it is 
the practice of the metropolitan companies to use a large portion of 
cannel, which, yielding a richer gas, very much lessens the cousump- 
tion; in fact, by using 25 per cent. the heaviest hourly consumption 
would, to reduce it nearly in the same proportion, reducing the 
173,000 to 130,000; and, consequently, requiring very much less 
motive power or pressure to convey it, 1} inches only being required 
instead of 24 inches, It, therefore, follows that with the pressure 
yielded by the upper lift, viz., 32-10ths, this reduced quantity could 
be conveyed to Aldgate, and afford a pressure there of 1 inch and 
7-10ths. 

Mr. Sergeant Wranouam stated that that was his case. 

Mr. Tatzor addressed the committee on behalf of the two City 
Companies and other petitioners, as follows: — “Sir, — The case 
upon the part of the promoters of this bill having now been 
brought happily to a conclusion, and in a remarkable manner, 
crowned, as it were, and brought to a climax by the documents which 
my learned friend, Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, I suppose thought would 
speak for themselves, and make up any Jacune in the evidence of 
which he was previously conscious, it devolves upon me, on the 
part of some of the opponents of the bill, to address the committee 
upon the case which has been made by the promoters, and to explain 
my own views and submit them to your judgment with regard to 
the position in which this case now stands with reference to its ulti- 
mate decision. Iam afraid, Sir, that I noticed in the observations 
that you just now addressed to my learned friend, Mr. Warren, an 
emphasis which indicated that the pleasure which you anticipated, 
and, doubtless, very justly anticipated, from the speech which my 
learned friend will by and by address to you, was not a universal 
anticipation in reference to the speech of counsel; and I am afraid I 
cannot take that compliment to myself. I have not the least doubt 
that I shall justify any opposite feeling upon that matter by inflicting 
upon you, I am afraid, a very long and dull speech. I am not master | 
of those powers which the public recognize as so largely possessed by 
my learned friend on the right, and undoubtedly I cannot pass, with 
the agility which distinguishes him, from grave to gay, and from | 
lively to severe. And, upon a gas-bill especially, I confess that I 
know nothing that is romantic, nothing that is pleasant, nothing that 
is sublime. However, such is the task that falls to my share, as the | 
time has come, and I rejoice that it has come—for the sooner it 
approaches the sooner also it is over—for addressing you on the part | 
of my clients. You know, sir, that I have the honour to represent 
before you the two existing companies, the Chartered Gas Company | 
and the City Gas Company; and you probably know, for I have no 
doubt that the great attention which you have bestowed upon every 
portion of the case has led you to examine the allegations of the peti- 
tions of the opponents; at all events, you will naturally suppose that 
the substance and import of the case which we have to make before 
you is, I will not say, a complaint of the invasion of any rights which 
we possess, because that is not a position which any company, 
authorized and incorporated by Parliament though it may be, can 
pretend to; although I must say, looking back at the past history of 
these particular companies, looking back to what it has pleased Mr, 
Charles Pearson to call the ‘* Congreve Compact,” and all that history, 
I must say, with regard to pretensions to that language, the claims 
of the companies that I represent must be more, in my judgment, than 
is usually due to companies in a similar position. However, I never 
wish to take too high ground, and, instead of saying that that which is 
contemplated by the present bill is an invasion of the rights of my clients 
I merely suggest to you that it is an intentional aggression, and neces- 
sarily an aggression on the part of the promoters upon the interests 
of my clients, and so prejudicial as to be completely, as we say, and 
and asI trust you will view the matter unjustifiable on any pretext 
which has been laid before you by the promoters of the bill, whether 
in observation, or whether by evidence of public expediency or public | 
advantage. So far from public advantage, however, is it, that I trust, 
upon a full consideration of this matter, you will come to the conclu- 
sion that, instead of public benefit being the result of the measure 
proposed to you, it is likely to involve most noxious consequences— 
great prejudice to the pub:ic, whether considered with regard to the 
supply of gas, with all its attributes, and consequences, and at- 
tendants, in the immediate locality which is the su!ject of the par- 
ticular measure before you—and collaterally, also, in the other ways 
which it will be my duty presently-—-I am speaking now rather of the 
moral results than the physical results to flow from it—and which it 
will be my duty, in the course of the observations which I have to lay 
humbly before you, more distinctly to point out. Now, sir, what are 
the topics that I have to urge before you as the representative, I 
may say, in round nnmbers, of a :nillion of capital—a million of 
capital which is embarked on the faith of the public, if I may use the 
expression, not plighted, I am free to confess, unconditionally to 
these companies any more than to any other public body; but I do 
say distinctly plighted to this extent, that the bargain on the part of 
the public shall be observed, that they shall have the privilege of the 
lighting with gas the districts under very particular and peculiar cir- 
cumstances assigned to them, provided they can show that they have 
discharged their duty, or, which comes to the same thing, provided 
their aggressors fail to show that they are not upon their side dis- 
charging the duty which they have undertaken to discharge to the 
public? What I mean is this, If the public service which we 
undertook to discharge, when we obtained the acts of Parliament 
under which we were incorporated, is adequately discharged—if we 
supply at moderate rates, if we supply a sufficient quantity, and 
if we give a supply adequately good in quality—then I do say that 
we have, in all the construction to which my experience wquld 
lead me of Parliamentary policy in these matters, a vested interest 
plighted to us by Parliament, which it will take something more 
than the evidence which has just been given in this case to uproot 
and to set‘aside. At the same time, of course, I admit, as a neces 


sary corrélative to that proposition, that if the circumstances were 
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different, that if those gentlemen proposed a service to you which is 
superior to the service we rendered to the public, then we must be 
prepared to bow, as others have bowed before us, to those who supply 
the public with greater convenience, or under circumstances of greater 
advantage, to yield the palm to them, or, at all events, not to raise 
before you the topic upon which I am now insisting of something like 
vested interest in the districts which we are representing. Now, sir, 
those companies are the parties upon whose petitions I mainly stand, 
undoubtedly. But, at the same time, I cannot forget to bring before 
you the fact that I appear also upon the petition of certain gentlemen 
of no mean standing, as you will satisfy yourselves if you will do me 
the favour to look upon the list upon which I appear, not very numer- 
ous it may be, but still not very deficient in number, persons of 
the very first distinction in the City of London who have laid before 

ou their reasons for thinking that even if that which is proposed to 
c done, professed to done by this bill, were, in point of fact, done, as 
to which they, not having heard the evidence possibly, certainly are 
not such good judges as you; but still, there are other considerations 
even against the all prevailing and omnipotent topic, as my learned 
friend would treat it of cheap gas, which ought to be kept in view, or 
they have stated in detail their reasons for objecting to this bill. 
The very first name I read in the paper is the name of Messrs. Glynn, 
the bankers; Horsley Palmer; Spooner, Attwood, and Company ; 
B. Attwood; Smith, Payne, and Smith; Hanson, Brothers; North, 
Simpson, and Graham, and many others, persons of the first standing 
in the City of London, who have not the celebrity it is true of Mr. 
Charles Pearson the City solicitor, but who are still people who, in 
their little sphere, may ask to be considered a little as gentlemen who 
are entitled to have their interests and opinions considered, as I have 
no doubt they will be considered by you; and who, after all the en- 
deavour which Jhas been made to carry the position by storm, are 
quietly if not tacitly of opinion, are quietly of opinion, that this bill 
is one which for the reasons which they state, is inconsistent with the 
interests of the City. Now, sir, this is the opposition which I repre- 
sent, and which my learned friend, Mr. Serjeant Wrangham, who 
with his usual power and ability opened this case to you, I might 
almost say now weeks ago, treated as the opposition of a shadow and 
an outcry—that was the expression which fell from my learned 
friend’s lips—as I learn from the faithful transcript of the short-hand 
writer; and I cannot help thinking that in making those observations, 
my learned friend’s mind must, unconsciously to himself, have dwelt 
upon the picture of his own case—upon that very character which 
has surrounded every proceeding which has taken place with respect 
to the promotion of this bill before it appeared upon your table for 
discussion, in which he has simply fallen into the error, very natural 
to him with his mind filled with the subject of transposing and trans- 
ferring to my position those which are generally the attributes of his 
own. Be that as it may, you know how far the epithets of my learned 
friend are justified with reference to those whom I represent, and I 
have been thus diffuse in stating the clientelle whom I have the honour 
to represent before you, because I find it stated not once or twice, 
but throughout by my learned friend Mr. Serjeant Wrangham, that 
this was in point of fact an unopposed bill—it was that he began 
with and he wound up with it. I submit these observations to you, 
though I trust not at unnecessary length, yet at considerable iength 
upon the matter, in explaining the proposition, and having done so, I 
almost apologize for my dratt upon your indulgence and patience; 
but in point of fact, says my learned friend, this is an unopposed bill. 
What my learned friend means by that I really cannot say; in point 
of fact, to adopt his own expression, that this is an unopposed bill, it 
is really not so. We have an array (I say nothing for myself), but 
we have an array upon my right hand of very great power in oppo- 
sition to this bill; in point of fact, therefore, there are opponents; 
but what my learned friend must have meant was, that in 
merit and substance, there could not have been any valid opposition 
to this bill. Now, again, I think that my learned friend has used one 
of those processes so familiar to logicians, the name of which I 
forget, but by which they transfer from one subject the attributes 
and language which are due to another, and they sometimes fall 
into considerable confusion of language in that process. What I 
apprehend my learned friend meant was, that the bill was one 
which did not want opposing. I rather think that that was his view, 
it is strictly my view. I am quite certain, or at least I hope that 
before you come to the end of this case, you will be of opinion that it 
is a case which more than any other, certainly it is so in my ex- 
perience, which I am grieved to say is now one of considerable 
length. In my experience more than any case which I ever re- 
member is this one which fails upoa its own showing; and that is 
the mode in which I propose to discuss the bill with you, if you will 
permit me to say so, or with any learned friend; and that is the way 
which I construe my learned friend’s expression that this is an un- 
opposed bill. Itis a bill which, I think, may fall without opposition, 
except such as consists in pointing out the more important, necessary, 
and immediate infirmities of the case upon which my learned friend 
stands. Now, sir, it was a leading topic of my learned friend, who 
neglects no portion of his case; it was a leading topic with him that 
there was a considerable part of the public interested in this ques- 
tion. Doubtless it is so; and it is in part attributable to natural 
causes. We are dealing in the metropolis with a metropolitan ques- 
tion, and the proximity of the locale was quite certain to you, and 
our manifold inconvenience to make this by far the most inconvenient 
committee-room in the corridor, the hottest and fullest, and to bring 
down here, not the same people every day, but successive shoals of 
a from the ay, Mss have little better to do than come down 

ere to see how Mr. Pearson’s bubble is getting on day by day; and 
that is the translation of the discomfort which affects me here, though 
happily it does not so much affect you sitting there. That is the 
amount of public excitement and public interest upon this question. 
But, sir, there is a great deal more which is designed and an artificial 
public interest, the result I will not say positively of a laborious, but 





I might use the epithet, I believe, without hyperbole, if not of a 
laborious, at all events of a most elaborately supported agitation, an 
agitation running through the whole case, beginning with the be- 
ginning and ending with the end. If I were only to refer for proof 
of that to the petition just read to you by my learned friend, signed 
by Mr. Dillon, heretofore a promoter, but now an absentee from the 
promoters of this scheme—beginning with the beginning and ending 
with the end—for the purpose, I say, of carrying, if that were 
possible, through the intervention of the two Houses of Legislature, 
that which is nothing more nor less than an we oe imposture, 
and, if it were possible, to the foot of the throne. nd, therefore, no 
doubt my learned friend, Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, was really true to 
his colours in making a topic of this point, It had been so treated 
by the subordinates who have continued from the beginning to the 
present moment in making that noise, and my learned friend takes it 
from their hands. He takes up the cry as he finds it communicated 
by the vibration of the past proceedings to his ear, and he sounds 
again the note to your ear of the great amount of public interest 
which attends the consideration of this matter; and I am inclined ta 
judge from the stress which has been laid, not so much by my learned 
friend, I am free to say, as by others, upon this amount of agitation, 
and upon this amount of public interest, that the truth is that there 
is a consciousness on the part of those who have so occupied their 
time, that without it there may be found to be little in the case 
which deserves stability or consideration. Now, sir, I do not deny 
the existence, and it is not very material; and I ought to apologise 
to you for taking up even so much of your time as I have done upon 
thesubject. Idonot deny the existence of this excitement toa certain 
extent, and the effect that it produces upon my mind is, that it seems 
to me to entitle those who, like myself for a time at least, are compelled 
to take a most prominent share in the prosecution of the discussion 
before you, to an indulgent consideration in the remarks which they 
have to lay before you. Sir, unfcignedly, I feel at all times that I stand 
greatly in need of indulgence before tribunals like this which I have 
the honour now to address, but here especially, where I have in my 
individual person to meet and stem, if it may be, no inconsiderable 
tide of obloquy which has been levelled at the heads of my unfor- 
tunate clients, who are innocent people, having been brought up and 
lived, as honestly as they could, in the persuasion that they were a 
commercial body trading upon legitimate principles, driving, it may 
be, a remunerative trade to a certain extent; but a trade not remu- 
nerative, permit me to say, more than commensurate to the risk in 
which that trade commenced ; a trade which has issued in one of the 
greatest blessings that ever was conferred upon the society of the 
metropolis; a remuneration, I repeat, not more than commensurate 
with that risk which invariably attends all speculations of this 
description, and the present is a case which may be taken as a preg- 
nant instance. These, gentlemen, having indulged themselves in the 
expectation that they had commanded, as they endeavoured to do, 
something like the gratitude, but at all events the respect, of their 
fellow-citizens, find themselves openly denounced as odious pos- 
sessors of monopoly ; as extortioners, says my learned friend, nay, 
as tyrannical in the mode of proceedings which they adopt with 
reference to the recovery of their rates, And all this, when they had 
imagined they had entitled themselves, as I have said, by the course 
which they had pursued, to the respect and esteem of their fellow- 
citizens, in no particular more than in the concession which years 
ago they most reluctantly made in the abridgment of the privileges 
which they had recrived from Parliament, in the area of supply, 
yielding, as they felt themselves bound to do, to the suggestions of 
authority ; which authority, it may be mistakenly, but certainly with 
the voice of authority irresistibly urged, imposed upon them the 
necessity of giving up what they considered valuable privileges, to 
the extent of surrendering a great portion of the districts with 
which they were entitled to deal, and from which to receive their 
return. Now, sir, itis not certainly that these imputations are in 
themselves serious; but when you come to consider the leading 
quarter from which they proceed, that they proceed from a person. at 
once so distinguished for his wisdom, so thoroughly and entirely dis- 
interested in these matters, so much esteemed, so thoroughly appre- 
ciated, where best known, as Mr. Charles Pearson, the popular 
representative of a popular constituency over the water, the City 
solicitor, the adviser, amateur or otherwise, of the commissioners of 
sewers, at all events in gas matters, a gentleman who is thoroughly 
versed in all gas politics, and, above all, the friend of Mr. Croll ; 
the friend of that gentleman, whom to doubt is a species of treason, 
and against the cross examination of whom we were distinctly warned, 
as if it was a species of suicidal rashness from which we should do 
wisely to abstain. Ido you assure you, sir, as against observations 
such as those, instituted in patrictism as they are, and propped and 
supported by the great substance and respectability of the quarter 
from which they mainly proceed, it does require on the part of an 
advocate not personally interested, it is true, but for the time 
interested in shielding and protecting the persons and characters of 
his clients, it does require some little fortitude, some more than 
common fortitude, to bear up. Nevertheless, sir, we must take 
courage, and the duty, however onerous, must be discharged ; and 
there has certainly come upon my mind, I dare say in common with 
that of my learned friends, there has forced itself upon mea conviction 
that this may be one of the cases; nay, that it is one of the cases in 
which, according to the old proverb, where there is the maximum of 
cry there is oftentimes the minimum of wool; and which, when we 
have heard all the hubbub, and fuss, and imputation, and have seen 
all the voluminous pamphlets, the voluminous publications, which 
have deluged the City upon this subject, all proceeding from the 
same all eloquent, all able, and all prolific pen, probably ail, but cer- 
tainly some of them, and those of the greatest weight, traced by that 
well-known hand—— aiactis 

CHAIRMAN: We have not heard anything of those publications 
here. 
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Mr. Tauzot: I beg your pardon, sir; some of them are in evidence, 
to which I shall have to call attention by and by. 

Cuarrman: Which of Mr. Charles Pearson’s pamphlets are in 
evidence ? 

Mr. Tatzot: There are reports which he made to the commissioners 
of sewers. 

CuatrMaANn: Allusions have been made to certain attempts made to 
operate upon the public mind, in the mae by publications ; but none 
of these documents, on either side, have been put in evidence. 

Mr. Taxzor: Allusions were made to them with the greatest 
adroitness by Mr. Charles Pearson, who seems to forget that that 
which he has put in execution—the issue of publications by himself, 
which is perfectly open to him as a part of the proceedings of his 
company, is also open to others—he thinks it is open to him to issue 
addresses from the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company to the 
Great Central (sas Constituents; whereas, when any other gentleman, 
Mr. Tyrrell, for instance, in 1849, says to the gas companies of the 
kingdom that he conceives that-a considerable question of interest to 
the gas companies is at stake, from that moment Mr, Charles Pearson 
considers himself entitled to say that there has been on the other side 
the greatest misrepresentation, the most shameful invective, and the 
most unjustifiable vituperation. But all this, sir, passes for nothing, 
except that, in application of my observations, I shall have occasion 
to make allusion to one or two of those documents, in order to esta- 
blish my case before you, as they really do a great deal more conclu- 
sively, as was likely they should, than any language of my own I 
could venture to bring before you. There is some comfort which the 
observations you have just made afford an ample assurance of, 
namely, that you, at all events, even if the tide of paper had flowed 
upon you, as it has upon others, that you, at all events, are not 
inclined to be carried away by any amount of declamatory noise upon 
this subject; it is a great comfort that we are discussing the matter 
before a tribunal which is necessarily intelligent, and necessarily 
impartial, before whom it may be discussed temperately upon its own 
merits. It is impossible to describe the satisfaction with which we 
gladly hail the chastening influence of the atmosphere of St, Stephen’s, 
in lieu of that heated inspiration of the rival air of St. Thomas’s, 
which seems to have produced such exciting effects on the other side 
of Temple-bar. Sir, I trust I shall not be accused of disrepect to my 
learned friend if I fail to follow him through the narrative which, 
with considerable pomp and circumstance, my learned friend intro- 
duced this case—by a history, in short, of the past; neither in dif- 
fering from my learned friend, nor in dealing with his first and prin- 
cipal witness, Mr, Charles Pearson, shall I attempt to travel over that 
deeply interesting detail of the growth of the gas convictions, if I may 
so express it—the growth of the gas conviction in the reluctant mind 
of Mr. Charles Pearson, to which you and I have been obliged to 
listen from the lips of that gentleman; because the Great Central 
Gas Bill, though it be great to Mr, Charles Pearson, greater still to 
Mr. Croll, and though all around one is clothed with that magnitude 
of greatness which has been the selt-styled adoption of the promoters 
of this bill, still, as you very well by this time know, it suits the 
humble power of the advocate who is now addressing you far 
better to treat this as a very simple matter of business ~ to 
treat it, as far as one can, uninfluenced by those majestic 
and sublime considerations which are cast upon us at every 
turn, as a simple gas bill, one of the many which from time 
to time I have either been called upon to support or to oppose, 
and to handle the question as it deserves, as involving, so far 
as I have been able to dissect it, certainly, as I said before, no ro- 
mance, and, as I also apprehend, no real Satna or sublimity, and 
to treat it as a simple matter of fact, as far as the matter goes, and as 
a simple matter of policy, as far as that consideration will carry me. 
In truth, sir, looking at the matter in this way, the case is one of 
undoubted importance. I do not deny it at all, and in that respect it 
is great; first of all it is locally of importance, of great importance — 
it can hardly fail to be so, as affecting this great metropolitan city in 
the very heart of it, and as involving consequences affecting, there- 
fore, for good or evil, in the matter of gas supply and in other 
matters, the citizens of London, It is of importance also, as I view 
it, and as Mr. Tyrrell viewed it, as it seems, by the publication which 
has been raked up from the annals of last year, he was a party to 
upon that occasion. It is of importance generally on gas matters, as 
tending to establish a precedent, of which I venture to predict, when 
Mr. Croll shall have learnt, as I trust he will, that London is not the 
place for his aspirations or his endeavours, Mr. Croll will be anxious 
to avail himself of further and more remote localities. But it is upon 
a third ground, at jeast as I view it, much more widely, and, I might 
almost say nationally, of importance, as involving the serious ques- 
tion of the extent of your privileges in these matters ; as affecting the 
value or depreciation of the powers of the Legislature in regulating 
matters of this kind. Now, sir, that is a subject upon which I shall 
have a little to enlarge, in order to make my meaning clear. Itseems 
to me that the proceedings of the promoters in this matter really 
involve a question which cannot be denied to be one of very con- 
siderable importance, that is whether to the Legislature shall belong 
the efficient, real, and practical control of measures of this description, 
or whether you shall be converted into the convenient registrars of 
the policy and proceedings of others, your power being evaded while 
your restraining wisdom might still avail, and your capacity to dis- 
pense power, and to dispense privileges, resorted to with unblushing 
confidence for aid, and for an incrementer upon the proceedings of 
others ; by which, if you lend yourselves to them, your character, or 
rather, I should say, the character of Parliament, will be affected by 
sanctioning those transactions, of which, as it seems to me, if you are 
to bear the credit or the reverse, it would only have been just 
and fair that you should have been consulted earlier, and at a time 
when a practical option, or, in point of fact, a superintendence of the 

roceedings of the promoters might have been exercised, but which 
as been virtually denied to you. Of course, sir, I need not say, after 











the statement I have made to you, as to the interests of my clients, | 
that in their view the matter also is of very great importance, as in- 
volving the consequences which it does to them—consequences 
involving, not aig Neg emer aggression, as they think, upon their 
past possessions, but involving for the future a depreciation of the 
continued remuneration from their enterprise to which they have 
considered themselves entitled. And, sir, in that respect, when we 
come to consider what it is that this bill is to do, and what it is that 
it professes to do which has not been hitherto done, I believe you 
will find that the present proceeding is one which, in the race of com- 
petition, if I may so call it, is hitherto absolutely without parallel ; 
and, if that be true, or at all events approach to a true description of 
it, then casting back our minds upon the days of competition in which 
we have lived, and which, I am afraid, we must say we have also 
encouraged, if it be true that after those days this be an attempt at 
competition which, in consequence of the circumstances, or rather 
the absence of circumstances which attend this case, is without a 
parallel, then I apprehend that you will be of opinion that this is a 
measure which is d priori condemned by, I had almost said the 
universal current of proceedings of Parliament in matters of private 
legislation. Sir, I say that this is a sort of competition which is 
absolutely unknown. Now, to apply to it the analogy with which of 
late years we have been more particularly familiar, and to view it, if 
I may use the expression, in a gas bill by railway light, I apprehend 
that the nature of the scheme which you have upon your table is not 
what, in railway language, would be called a competing line, bringing 
into conflict with an old established existing railway communication 
an improved system, or an improved connection, or a diversified 
local accommodation, or an improved gauge, or greater speed, or 
greater economy, or any diversified advantage to the public; but it 
is literally standing in the position in which a railway would stand 
if it were a duplicate line from point to point, the same points 
embraced by the central communication as by the old existing line, 
passing absolutely through the same country with the same gauge 
and with the same fares. Then, I say, if that be a true analogy as 
to the position which this scheme would occupy as compared with 
the railway scheme, I ask with confidence whether, in the judgment 
of any honourable member whom I have the honour to address, 
the history of railway madness and railway fever presents any paral- 
lel to the competition which is proposed by the present scheme? I 
answer that it is impossible that the madness of past days shall be so 
renewed and so systematized in a case of this sort of competition in 
respect of gas matters as that such a project as this should become 
law. I answer in the name of Parliament, at least I trust that I may 
be permitted so far to take your name as to say that we have not yet 
to learn the bitter lesson of which we are now reaping the sad fruits, 
of the useless and fruitless, I had almost said the wicked reduplica- 
tion of outlay for effecting a purpose already fully and sufficiently 
effected. Now, sir, 1 propose to you to consider the onus probandit 
which was incumbent upon the other side. The preamble of the bill 
recites, ‘*‘ And whereas it is expedient, and would be of great advan- 
tage to the inhabitants of the said city of London and the liberties 
thereof, and other places adjacent thereto, if the same were better 
supplied with gas at less cost;’’ and then it goes on to recite the ex- 
pediency of the incorporation of the company by the bill which is 
upon your table. Sir, I apprehend that that recital involves the pro- 
moters of the bill, first of all, in a proof of a necessity to be supplied, 
proof of the possibility of improvement either in quantity or quality, 
or in economy, for such is the recital of the preamble, “ if the same 
were better supplied with gas at less cost,”’ and it involves of necee- 
sity in the subsequent recital a statement which must be made out 
either by observation, by argument, or by proof of the aptness and the 
propriety of the agency by which it is proposed through the medium 
of this bill to work out the result stated as a desideratum for the 
inhabitants of the city of London. Then upon the case, sir, as it is 
left by the witnesses who have been called before you upon the part 
of the promoters, have they proved that there exists such a neces- 
sity as I have called your attention to for a better supply of gas and 
at less cost than isnow given? Well, now one’s mind reverts to ele- 
mentary questions upon this matter, and I ask myself in what way do 
you generally proceed to prove the preamble of a gas bill. I appre- 
hend that your common course would be, and your experience, I 
trust, will justify the observation that the common course would 
be, to prove either that the present supply was wholly deficient, 
or that it was bad in quality, or that it was an exorbitant 
price which the companies were in the habit of levying, which would 
be succeeded by an improvement to the public interest in the sub- 
stitution of a more economial price if the bill should pass; and fur- 
thermore, I apprehend that it would be part of your proof that no 
alternative existed in the then existing state of things for supplying 
the deficiency or working out an amendment; and it would there- 
fore follow, that it was necessary to alter the existing state of things, 
to introduce some new element, that new element, that new ingre- 
dient, being the particular proposition which was embodied in the 
few pages of the bill for the constitution of a fresh company, having 
for its object the supply from different quarters, in a different manner, 
and with different capital, of a substituted article for that of which 
complaint was made in the rentals of the preamble. Now, sir, what 
is the allegation here? I declare I have watched with the greatest 
possible interest and curiosity from the beginning to the end of this 
case, having considered the course before I came here, to see upon 
what point my learned friend or his witnesses would take their stand 
in order to establish the necessity of this bill, because, knowing the 
antecedents of this measure, knowing what had been done by the 
old companies, knowing the present supply, knowing what has been 
said of that present supply by the promoters of this bill, knowing the 
cost at which it is supplied, and knowing the extent of the area to be 
supplied, I was perplexed to know how they would make out that 
there was now, whatever there might have been formeily, that there 
was now, at the time when you were called upon to consider this 
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proposition, a necessity either for better gas, or more gas, or for 
cheaper gas; and if they cannot make out these propositions, it seems 
to me that there is not'a pretence for saying that this bill, which 
recites those necessities, or this preamble, which is an incorporation 
of those propositions, is one to which you can give your assent, 
Having watched with interest the first actor upon the scene, who was 
my learned friend, I observe that there has been ‘certainly a most 
amusing and most instructive diversity of opinion upon this subject ; 
my learned friend, Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, in his address to you, 
admitted distinctly, and almost complained of it, for in point of fact it 
was abody blowwhichit was difficult even for his athleticskill and might 
to struggle against, says my learned friend, I admit that the results of 
competition are already obtained so far as the reduction of price goes. 
But then, says my learned friend, intrepid as he is with regard to the 
resent, [ tremble for the future. Have you any security, says my 
earned friend, for that reduction which I admit now, thanks to Mr. 
Charles Pearson, thanks to my motley clients at my elbow, has pro- 
duced this result, that this benefit which has been certainly conferred 
upon the city of London—have am any security that it will bea 
continuing benefit—is it not a benefit only prevailing for a day—a 
boon pretending to be conferred by the City companies which they 
will withdraw the moment the pressure shall be removed from them ? 
That was my learned friend’s view as far as I could collect it ; and I 
hope I am not doing him injustice, that was my learned friend’s 
view of the necessity of this measure Then came Mr. Charles 
Pearson, and Mr. Charles Pearson sails upon a totally different tack. 
It was very reasonable: he should; my learned friend, Mr. Sergeant 
Wrangham is not a public man, Mr. Charles Pearson is, though 
I protest I do not know the extent of that term; but there is 
something special and mysterious in it obviously in Mr, Charles 
Pearson’s view. Mr. Charles Pearson, as a public man, tells 
you, who I hope are also public men, for you are members of 
the same Leg'slature—Mr. Charles Pearson says there is an unfor- 
tunate want of confidence in our shares—there is a want of stability 
and substance—the bubble is thin—nobody can rest upon it—it 
is impossible for the shareholders like myself, with fifty shares, 
to know our fate—ergo, we come to you, Parliament, in order to give 
solidity to that which is so transparent and thin, and to give comfort 
to those who are obliged to recline upon a material so unsatisfactory. 
I do not tell you, says Mr. Charles Pearson, that we have got 
capital—I know that we have not. I come before you with a mea- 
sure which involves a considerable expenditure, and without the 
means of meeting which they have no business here. I know I have 
not got it; but why have not they got it? Why, because there is 
no confidence in their bubble scheme. Mr. Charles Pearson says, 
‘* Give me the bill in order that I may get capital.’’ Whereas, as 
you know, sir, he ought to come here to satisfy you that if you give 
him the bill he has already got the capital in order to enable him to 
do that which he proposes. Then came after him that distinguished 
City luminary—the City is full of shining lights— Deputy Harrison. 
I do not fathom the mysteries of the deputyship, it is a great office I 
have no doubt: he speaks with authority, but his view was a singular 
one, he seems to distrust himself. ‘* What do you want an act of 
Parliament for,’’ says my learned friend, Mr. Burke, who cross- 
examined him; ‘‘ have you not got gas good, cheap, and plenty of 
it ?’—**Oh yes!” “Then what in the name of fortune do you 
want an act of Parliament for?’’—‘* Why,” says Mr. Deputy 
Harrison. ‘I want it for this. We have got shares in the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, and we have promised so-and-so, 
and I am afraid we shall go back. We want an act of Parliament to 
bind ourselves.” Sir, 1 know not what view you may take of that; 
but it is certainly a different view from that which was taken by a 
More sagacious witness, Mr. Charles Pearson, and clearly a different 
view from that taken by my learned friend, Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, 
who, however, finds an echo in the next witness called, another 
deputy, Mr. Deputy Stevens, who says that the City has no faith in 
the promises of the old companies; but he admits, that is to say, as 
completely as you can get a man to admit, that which is destructive to 
his own case, he admits that, if the City could have faith in the pro- 
mises and professions of the old companies, that there is no necessity 
for this bill. That is a subject which I shall have by and by to bring 
under your notice, and I shall ask you whether you share in the dis- 
trust which haunts the honourable deputy, or whether you see your 
way? I do not say to trusting to our credit, which I might, but to 
imposing obligatiuns upon us which, if we were ever so dishonest, 
would keep us honest; whether you see your way to a better control 
over our proceedings than has flashed across the mind of the intelli- 
gent deputy who has taken ten shares in this undertaking? Now, 
sir, I propose, with your permission, to examine briefly the points 
relative to the necessity on which, as I apprehend, the promoters 
must stand as petitioners for this bill; and I would submit, with your 
permission, for the sake of the discussion, the test which I just now 
submitted, and I would ask whether it is true that they have no 
alternative but an act of Parliament? Is it necessary, is it parcel of 
the necessity which they are bound to make out in support of their 
— that they must have an act of Parliament? Now, sir, upon 
is subject I have many and most respectable witnesses, because 
they are the witnesses for the bill, and I want to know, upon the 
evidence as it stands, what upon earth it is that they want? They 
want an act of Parliament. For what purpose? Not for incorpora- 
tion, a A have got that—they have got it to their own heart’s con- 
tent. Now, observe, that the policy of the Legislature has recently 
constructed, with unusual care, a system for the regulation of joint- 
stock companies, and it has attempted to give, and I believe has 
iven, to a very great extent—though what the fertile mind of Mr. 
harles Pearson may do towards the undoing what the. collective 
body of the Legislature has done I do-not know—but in common 
reputation it has done to.a considerable extent this—it has given faci- 
lites to the speculators and promoters of public enterprize for combined 
action, and it has given security to the-public. Those were the two lead- 








ing objects. It isperfectly optional, you know, to those who contemplate 
a gas bill to avail themselves of it; and now I am explaining why it is 
that I think, having previously taken the non-parliamentary track, 
it is rather hard that they should resort to the parliamentary track at 
the last moment for the purpose of bringing in you as accomplices in 
the bubble, if it be one, they having chosen, having a perfect freedom 
of choice in the matter, to resort to this system of Joint Stock 
Registration and under the Joint Stock Companies Registration Act, 
whatever the title may be, they have procured an incorporation 
which is as perfect as that act can make it. Now there are two 
things which that system, so devised by Parliament, will not do, 
the one of them is to give compulsory power over the property of 
others, and the second is limited responsibility. Now, as to that 
latter, to deal with that first, here comes the advantage of having, at 
the foundation of the concern, in point of fact the heart and soul of 
the concern, although he affects a timidity with respect to joint stock 
matters which takes me by surprise when I reflect upon the past 
history of the company—here is the advantage of having at your 
back, to pull you through whatever legal difficulties may arise, a 
gentleman of the known skill and talents, and perseverance of Mr. 
Charles Pearson. Limited responsibility, it is not professed, and, I 
believe, it is not intended by the Legislature, should be given to those 
who register under the Joint Stock Companies Act. Of course that 
is a question which would affect, and so it was found that it did 
affect, the subscription of capital to this undertaking ; and it being 
fowad that, whether for that reason, or any other, perhaps a little of 
both, there was an hesitation on the part of capitalists, as the phrase 
is, in embarking in this undertaking, it occurred to Mr. Charles 
Pearson that the deed might be so framed as, in point of fact, to give 
them, whether the Legislature intended it or not, to give them that 
which an act of Parliament would give, namely, a limited responsi- 
bility. But we are going, sir, by steps. Whatis the necessity under 
which they labour for your assistance? Incorporation they do not 
want, limited responsibility do they want? I say, No, because, 
although the Joint Stock Companies Act, generally speaking, might 
have failed to give it, such as been the ingenuity of Mr. Charles 
Pearson, that he has so settled the deed of settlement as effectually 
to confer it, if his own case is to be believed. Now this is one of the 
documents which Mr. Charles Pearson has put in at my instance, 
and the statement is prefaced by a case and opinion upon limited 
responsibility, 

Mr, Pitr Taytor: That has not been put in. 

Mr. Tatzor: I beg your pardon. I received it from Mr, Charles 
Pearson’s hands himself. 

CuatrMaNn: If there is any dispute about it, we will settle that 
point at once. 

Mr. Sergeant WrancuHam: From the shorthand-writer’s notes, 

Mr. Tatzot: He had it in his hands at the time I cross-examined 
him. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: He had it in his hands, but he did not 

ut it in, 
. Mr. Tatzor: I am surprised that there should be any objection to 
this document, because the opinion of counsel on that point has beena 
very frequent topic here. 1 am quite sure that, during the cross- 
examination, I requested Mr. Charles Pearson to putin that document, 
and that he handed it in at the moment. 

Mr. Warren: You remember the joke, sir, while I was cross- 
examining Mr. Charles Pearson upon it—he said he would rather 
have my opinion here than at chambers—that he could get it here for 
nothing. 

Mr. — I have it here in the notes under the head of “The 
following papers were delivered in, ‘ Address from the Directors of 
the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company to the shareholders of 
the Company, with an Appendix containing the opinion of Counsel 
upon the Company’s Deed, August 21, 1849.” 

The Cuatnman: That quite accords with our recollection upon the 
subject —it was quite right to clear it up. 

Mr. Tatnot: I have no right to deal with any document not in 
evidence, and I do not intend todo so; but I was particularly anxious 
to have this in when Mr, Charles Pearson was in the box. I cross« 
examined him upon it, and here itis. Now, this is the statement 
which I was upon as to the topic of limited responsibility, and I 
find in their preliminary statement this is issued as an address to the 
shareholders of the company. ‘‘ The directors have felt it to be their 
duty to get a proper deed prepared to incorporate the company, and 
to limit and define the responsibility of all parties engaged in the 
undertaking. The directors did not feel themselves at liberty to offer 
this deed for execution to the shareholders until they had first 
obtained the opinion of counsel as to its validity and ney to 
effect the objects proposed. The directors caused a case to be laid 
before their counsel, and they have annexed to this address a copy 
of the case, and the opinion, which appears to them in the highest 
degree satisfactory.”” Now, the case was intended, I presume, at 
once to inform the consciences of counsel, and at the same time being 
intended for publication, to effect the double object of puffing the 
concern for the attraction of capital to its coffers. Accordingly I find 
this statement, which is rather corroborative of my view, of the want 
or necessity of an act of Parliament—they mention this by the bye. 
‘They say ‘“‘ the company have five eligible sites, all available for the 
erection of their works, and there will be no difficulty in obtaining 
permission from the commissioners of sewers for the city of London to 
lay down the pipes, so that, in point of fact, no act of Parliament will 
be necessary to put the company into a working condition.’’ That is 
what I say ; but that is part of the case which is submitted to coun- 
sel, most eminent as they certainly are. I regret that they are neither 
of them here to hear the willing tribute which I pay to their great 
eminence—I mean my learned friend Mr. M. D. Hill, Queen’s 
Counsel; Mr, Edwin James, and Mr. Robert Lush—those gentle- 
men-had this case submitted to them, and amongst other things 
submitted’ to their consideration; their careful and impartial 
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judgment are these. ‘ By the 97th clause the directors are restrained 
from borrowing money except to the extent of £25,000 upon the 
security of the works only, and not upon the credit of the company 
or the shareholders. They are likewise restrained from drawing or 
accepting any bills or notes on behalf of the company; and they are 
interdicted from entering into _ engagement, oral or written, on 
behalf of the company, except with an express condition in the con- 
tract or engagement that the parties are to look to the funds of the 
company only, and are not to hold either the shareholders, directors, 
trustees, or officers personally responsible for any engagement. It is 
further declared by the deed, that if any director shall borrow money 
or sign any bill or note in contravention of the foregoing clause, or if 
he shall, in breach of his duty, become party to any contract or 
engagement which does not contain upon the face of it this condition, 
he is ipso facto to forfeit his office. The Registrar-General at first 
objected to the introduction of this clause on account of its novelty, 
and because it would have the effect of limiting the pecuniary respon- 
sibility of the shareholders to the amount of their shares, but when, 
during the sittings after last term the Court of Queen’s Bench pro- 
nounced its judgment in the case of the creditors of a joint-stock 
company against Lord Talbot, and decided that such a condition in 
acontract was valid, and that it afforded a complete protection to the 
shareholders from personal responsibility, the Registrar-General 
consented to the clause being passed, and it now forms a part of the 
deed for the protection of the shareholders, It is submitted to 
counsel that the cases decided in the Court of Exchequer under the 
Joint-Stock Companies Act, render the protection of the shareholders 
complete with the assistance of the 97th clause.’”” Then comes the 
query, ‘‘The opinion of counsel is requested. Question first— 
Whether, after the company shall have been completely registered, 
any of the director or shareholder can be sued personally in respect 
of any debts that may be contracted by the company?” ‘The answer 
to which is, ‘‘ First— We are of opinion that, after complete registra- 
tion, no director or shareholder is liable to be sued in respect of any 
debts contracted by the company, but that all proceedings must be 
against the company in its corporate character.’’ What words of 
comfort are those? ‘‘Second—Whether any of the directors or 
shareholders of the company can be made responsible in any form 
beyond the amount of their respective shares fur any debts contracted 
in the form prescribed by the 97th clause in the company’s deed, 
which restrains the directors from pledging the credit of the share- 
holders, and limits the responsibility to the funds of the company ? 
Answer second—We are of opinion that the 97th clause of the deed 
protects the shareholder from personal responsibility as to all contracts 
made in the form prescribed, so that a judgment obtained against the 
company upon such contracts can be entorced on!y against the common 
funds?’ He would bea wicked man that would suggest to those unhappy 
shareholders, that there was ancther view that might be taken. Ido 
not propose to do so. I take them upon their ownshewing. ‘ Query 
8rd. If any director shall, in breach of his duty, enter into any con~ 
tract on behalf of the company, without introducing the restrictions 
contained in the 97th clause, can any of the shareholders, or either of 
the directors (except the directors entering into the contract) be 
made re-~ponsible beyond the amount of their respective shares? 
Answer 8rd. In conformity with the cases already decided upon the 
point, we are of opinion that no director or shareholder, except the 
individual who made the contract, could in the circumstances sup- 
posed, be made responsible to the contracting party.” Then it bears 
the signatures of my learned friends whose names I have just now 
called your attention to, whose opinion is stated by the promoters of 
the bill to be in the highest degree satisfactory, that is to say, it is 
satisfactory and conclusive in the minds of the directors of this 
undertaking, that they have at all events this, which an act of 
Parliament is often sought to give, but which is wholly unnecessary 
for them, they having it already, that they have a limited responsibility, 
which gives necessarily security and usually gives accompanying con- 
fidence to those who are called upon to invest their capital in the under- 
taking. Then here again, sir, I say they made their election upon 
this matter. The whole process, as you must be aware, was totally 
and entirely unnecessary, if they meditate an act of Parliament. 
They are now incorporated; they acquire that which they desire ; 
they require the strength of the bundle of sticks, and there it is—union 
is strength—there is stick laid to stick in profusion, entwined in 
firm and vigorous union by the encircling girdle of capitalists. The 
illar at the top has a shining bright light; of course I mean Mr. 
Charles Pearson’s intellect, which has illuminated and guided 
this Great Central measure in all its proceedings from the beginning 
up to the present time. But then, you see, if a stick should unfor- 
tunately distrust, and such things will happen in these cases as 
elsewhere in the course of the proceedings of the bundle. If stick 
should distrust neighbouring stick, or, if a capitalist should begin to 
distrust the company in which he finds himself, then, through the 
instrumentality of C. P., for so Mr. Charles Pearson loves to call 
himself, then through the publication of the opinion of my 
learned friend, Mr. Hill, and his learned colleagues, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing, not now I mean, but formerly, that 
their limited responsibility is perfectly secure, and the risk is 
completely nought. Then, sir, what they would not get by that, and 
which I do not say it was necessary for them to get with reference to 
a gas bill, was some mode of dealing, especially if they meant to set 
themselves down at Bow—some mode of dealing with the inconve- 
nient interval between the locality where the gas was to be manufac- 
tured and the City, where it was to be distributed in general, must be 
devised, and also some means of dealing with the sewers and tho- 
roughfares in the City; some means of that sort must be devised. 
But then, again, is that a difficulty? By no means, It had beena 
serious difficulty in times past, because you know, from the evidence 
in the case, that, entrenched within the citadel of the City, sit the 
Commissioners of Sewers. The attitude which they had assumed 
hitherto upon the subject of interference by new comers for the supply 





of ges had been constantly one of stern defiance and resistance. They 
had proved themselves even beyond what some. think justifiably so, 
They had proved themselves the most obstinate upholders of the.old 
regime, and they had wickedly, as it is alleged now—they had wick- 
edly maintained it as a principle to preserve: the thoroughfares in 
passable condition, Wicked men, who loved darkness rather than 
light, at one time you know, as has been proved, they had been be- 
sought to repose in the friendship of the British, although with no 
distinct offer. The seductive persuasions of the Commercial Com- 
pany, with an offer amounting not to £10,000 a year, but to £40,000, 
which was the saving which they proposed, were employed to induce 
them ; but to all that they have been proof, and the results have been 
that, in the e-timation of the Commissioners of Sewers, Temple-bar 
was the ne plus ultra—the boundary of their fortress, beyond which 
no new gas company should be permitted tocome. But what then? 
The magician approaches. Mr. Charles Pearson is thoroughly in his 
element in dealing with common councilmen and commissioners of 
sewers, which are not quite convertible terms, but are nearly so. Who 
so well, think you, knows the mollia tempera fandi to a common 
councilman or a commissioner of sewers as Mr. Charles Pearson? I 
venture to answer, Noone! Now, sir, there is something which I 
have learnt to appreciate in this case ; there is something very peculiar 
in the moral constitution—I say nothing of his physique ; but there is 
something very peculiar in the moral constitution of a common coun- 
cilman. If you approach him in early spring or summer you will find 
him wilful, independent, headstrong ; as he would say, firm as a man}; 
but, as those who succeed in getting nothing out of him would say, 
obstinate asa mule. Find him again in autumn, and you will per 
ceive symptoms of yielding; he becomes a little more pliant anda 
little more encouraging. But take him when he is crumbled by the 
frosts of winter, or as the festival of the patron saint comes round, and 
you shall find him accessible, open, pliant, and submissive to your 
heart’s content; and then a well-directed shot, just such as Mr, 
Charles Pearson knows how to direct and does direct—a well-directed 
shot will bring you down your common councilman just as early in 
the month of December as the pheasant or the grouse, which is the 
heart’s delight of the sportsman, is brought down by his gun. That 
is the difference which I am told is found to prevail in the common 
council, as in its delegated body, the Commissioners of Sewers, in the 
city of London at different periods of the year ; and it was precisely at 
that point of time, not at the time of resolute firmness, but at the time 
when pliancy had been substituted for it, that the screw was judiciously 
applied under the all-sufficient manipulation of Mr. Charles Pearson ; 
and then it was that, constituted of such beings as the London common 
council was, the electors who had their seats at their disposal, was 
found in their new capacity of gas consumers suggesting the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Bill, and they were instructed to put, or at 
all events they did in coincidence in point of time put, the pressure 
upon the delegates who represented them in the commission of sewers ¢ 
they were worked up into a great fever of excitement themselves upon 
the matter; even Deputy Stevens took as many as ten shares in the 
undertaking, that large amount upon which he professes himself to be 
wholly careless as to the return, if he can get the gas as he wants it: 
all this artillery was brought to bear upon the commissioners of sewers, 
and the garrison surrendered at. discretion—the practice of a whole 
official life was at once abrogated, and what is the result? Why, the 
result, as I apprehend, is that it appears there is now no necessity 
whatever for this bill, So far as the City is concerned the ground is 
completely their own; the commissioners of sewers are awed into 
submission ; that which they had said shall not be done when former 
offers had been made to them from other parties who had been anxious 
to introduce their gas schemes into the City; that which they had 
peremptorily prohibited as highly improper, is now, in their judgment, 
not only acceptable but laudable. ‘There is, therefore, now no diffi- 
culty to be overcome, and no necessity whatever for this bill, in order 
to give these gentlemen those facilities by which they may get into 
the City, uproot the thoroughfares, place their pipes, and supply the 
gas; they may do that without any portion of this preamble receiving 
your sanction and fixing you, as I said before, in accomplicity ina 
transaction which seems to me of so doubtful a character. Now, is 
there any difficulty as to the intermediate districts? The authorities 
have been appeased so completely and so successfully that they have 
the offer of tive sites, they say, out of the city of London ; at all events 
they have got one at Bow, and the result is that anything like com- 
pulsory powers, though it is not pretended that they would be 
necessary, but anything like the power of dealing adversely with oppo- 
sition in that respect can find no place in the preamble, and you may 
deal with the matter in happy confidence, I mean in the way of 
rejection, that while you reject the bill, still, if it be desirable the 
parties promoting the bill will still have the opportunity of doing 
that which they profess themselves anxious, and which they say 
others are anxious to do. Now, sir, I only ask you to judge 
of the case by their own professions, and by the course chalked 
out by themselves; I want to know what right exists on the other 
side to approach you with any confidence upon the subject, and. to 
ask your assistance after the course which has been taken. by them 
upon this measure; They have practically in every available way 
asserted their independence of Parliament; they have incorporated 
themselves ; they have constructed their own share list upon a footing 
which is commonly supposed to belong to the result of an Act: of 
Parliament alone, I mean as to limited responsibility. They have 
overcome all resistance, they have purchased consent, where purchase 
would do it, and where it was not a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, they have awed official authority into absolute submission 
they tell you moreover, that their works are in course of cons i 
they tell you that the supply of this beneficial article is actually 
ingensegs then, I ask, what place have they before you as petitioners 
or to the Legislature.for powers which they have evinced practically, 
that they have already and of which they Lave not proved that there 
is the least necessity? I ask you whether it is not under those cir- 
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cumstances, only justice to leave them to themselves? Is it not just 
to them? is it not due also to you, called in as you are as medical men 
in the last extremity to rescue a patient from a case of mortal disease ; 
is it not also only just and due to yourselves to leave those who have 
administered the affair up to the present moment, to leave them to 
pene it to the end, and to deal with the case to the end as they 

ave dealt with it from the beginning? And therefore, sir, I do say 
that upon their own shewing, examining the matter as I trust Iam 
doing, fairly to them, and fairly to my own clients, I cannot perceive 
at this moment ig san | more than I could when I first heard my 
learned friend, or indeed when I first opened the papers in this case, 
why this bill should pass. I cannot see where is the necessity for the 
bill which should justify you in saying, in the terms of this preamble, 
that it is expedient that the bill should pass for the purpose of incor- 
poration, those terms being “that it is also expedient that the said 
company should be incorporated by this act in the manner hereinafter 
mentioned, and that the powers of the said company should be 
altered, amended, and enlarged.’”’ My learned friend cannot say surely, 
fortified as he is by the immeuse talent which surrounds and supports 
him ; fortified as he is by the opinions which they themselves have 
stated to be completely satisfactory, in these very words, “highly 
satisfactory.”” I beg pardon for misquoting them, and which no man, 
who knows the party from whom they have proceeded, can for a 
moment mistrust or question; he cannot say that their position is one 
which needs any strengthening. Sir, you have a right to judge these 
parties by their own words, by their own professions, and by their 
own acts, and it is upon a consideration of those words, acts, and pro- 
fessions that I do venture to assure you that there is no necessity, at 
least none that I can succeed in discovering, that there is no necessity 
for this measure. 

Mr, Sergeant WranaHam: You forget the opinions of counsel the 
other way. 

Mr. Tatzor: Those were probably mistaken opinions. Upon 
what case those opinions proceeded I do not know; they are not in 
evidence. 

Mr. Sergeant WRANGHAM: Yes, there was an opinion signed by 
other eminent counsel spoken to. 

Mr. Tatpor: I am aware that it was in consequence of an opinion 
which had been given upon this matter, which these gentlemen chose 
to doubt, that they took another opinion; but upon what case we do 
not know, possibly upon a case coloured by interested views, and 
upon which they could place no reliance. know the cases which 
have been recently decided in the Court of Exchequer and elsewhere. 

Cuatrman: If I understand you, you are laying down now a 
general proposition upon the hypothesis, that if a new gas company 
be wanted either here or anywhere else, the act of Parliament passed 
afew years ago enables them to establish it by registration, and that 
they need not have an act of Parliament. 

Mr. Tatzot: Yes, sir. I say so upon the authority of my learned 
friends, and upon the authority of the course which they have pur- 
sued. Why has all this apparatus been prepared before they came 
here? Why is there this paraphernalia of opinions? Why has there 
been a registration under the joint-stock company’s act? Why, for 
this, that they solemnly entertained an opinion of which, permit me 
to say, they are the circulators, and which deliberately falsifies that 
which they have told their counsel to say here, and which they 
ought not to have put forth if they did not believe it, that that system 
of proceeding will put them, to use their own expression, in a working 
condition for the manufacture of gas. Then it is, as it seems to me, 
applying a test of which no one ought to complain, when I say of my 
learned friends and their case, judge of them by their own language 
and by their own acts, and by the course which they have pursued ; 
and I find that the result of that language and of that course of 
conduct is, to adopt a line of proceeding which, if not absolutely 
inconsistent with the subsequent application to Pariiament, at all 
events may be described as thoroughly placing them in a situation of 
independence; and, I say, place that against the naked allegation 
unsupported by proof, as I say it is, of the necessity for this bill, and 
of the propriety of its adoption by the Legislature, and I ask you to 
weigh one against the other; and I submit to you upon that the pro- 

osition, that upon their own showing there is no necessity whatever 
or the bill upon your table. But, then, another consideration re- 
mains—Is there do danger in the course proposed? These things 
should not be done lightly, as you all know, upon the part of Par- 
liament; and they will not be done lightly by you, I am convinced, 
because you must all feel that there is some danger in the course 
proposed to you. There is always the risk that, while you are called 
upon to suyport a measure, of which its promoters are grandiloquent, 
and the more a sublimity of language is used, as I have before said, 
oftentimes there is the less foundation for it, there is always the risk 
that Parliament may be called upon to give its sanction to a measura 
which little deserves sanction, which, however excited, and however 
puffed, may be delusive, promoted though it be by public men, as 
they call themselves, and may be, as I very believe this to be, the result 
of empiricism, and not entitled to confidence or to support. Why do 
Isayso? Let me ask you whether I have not a justification in so 
‘saying, with reference to the situation and financial condition of this 
company? One expression recurs to me at the moment as totally new 
upon this subject. Wehave heard of a contingent share list, Iask you 
as men accustomed to these inquiries, did you ever before hear of 
a contingent share list? I never did,—What I want to bring this 
matter to is, not to test it by the talk, and by the self-eulogy and the 
self-agitation which has taken place out of doors, but I want you to 
«consider whether in the share list and in the financial condition of the 
company, you find any symptoms of that irrepressible tide of public 
feeling and opinion of which we have heard so much? You cannot 
fail to be aware that every stimulus has been brought to bear upon 
the subject, self-interest has been brought to work—the consumers of 
bmg the City of London has been called upon in the most inviting 
to convert that which was formerly an outgoing into an in- 





coming, and, instead of paying a gas bill as heretofore, to pay a gas 
bill it may be true, but to pay it to their own company, and to receive 
a dividend in return in reduction of their outlay in gas. Some of 
them, though that is not the view of all of them, look upon it in that 
light; the alluring process suggested to them is, to use a common 
phrase, to kill their own mutton; that is to say, to make their own 
gas, to sellit to yourself, and to make a profit upon the production ; 
very tempting, no doubt, a temptation which, in other places, has 
led to the erection of many gas companies. Then, again, another 
topic of inducement has been used as to the tyrannical conduct of 
the old companies. You can always get up a tide of complaint 
against an old company, exciting a feeling upon the part of those who 
have suffered, perfectly natural and oftentimes very strong, that they 
will deal out in a legitimate way retributive justice to those who have 
done them wrong. Certainly these topics have not been wanting 
upon the present occasion. And there has also been a most judicious 
distribution of the little appliances of patronage upon this matter, 
so that you have had some old gentlemen before you feeling them- 
selves obliged to look upon the matter, as Mr. Deputy Stevens says, 
as a father, and in other cases as a father-in-law; a great many 
things of that sort, which are hardly perhaps worth alluding to, have 
been done, but all tending to show you that no inducement has been 
wanting to bring forward people to back their opinions with money 
in support of the scheme. But, sir, what has been the result of this 
decidedly breeches pocket test which, I hope, I may characterize as 
the very touchstone of the British Lion? Mr. Charles Pearson’s 
recommendation was, that it was at a moment of extreme candour, 
and which by this time I think he must have regretted; but Mr. 
Charles Pearson, when he was filling the character of adviser 
to the Commissioners of Sewers,said, do not let them lay an inch 
of pipe in the City until £75,000 is paid up; and, such is the 
case, no inch of pipe can be laid in the City till £75,000 has 
been paid up. Well, sir, then what is the actual subscription 
at this moment? £34,000 only paid up, although half of the sub- 
scribed capital is called up. Now, sir, for a closer examination of this 
very important point; and I am sure you will forgive me for occupy- 
ing your time with reference to what I adverted to—the different 
classes of shareholders, contingent and others. Now, observe there 
was a subscribers’ deed lodged when they originally made the first 
application, in 1849, to Parliament. It was a condition in that deed 
that if one half of £250,000 was not paid by the 25th of March, 
1849, the subscribers might withdraw. They originally contemplated, 
therefore, a capital of a quarter of a million, and they have since 
abridged it to half of that amount, or thereabouts, £130,000. The sub- 
scribers were to be at liberty to withdraw under those circumstances. 
Some have done so and some have not. Now, then, a second appli- 
cation is contemplated—a second step towards getting to lighting with 
gas the city of London. I will not say a second application. They 
resorted to the registrar under the Joint Stock Companies Act. In 
order to do so a deed of settlement, as you know, is a sine qua non, 
and that deed was signed by some of the subscribers to the original 
Parliamentary deed of 1849, and by other subscribers to the decd of 
1849 it was not signed. Those gentlemen who, being parties to the 
deed deposited in Parliament in 1849, and which was made to serve 
the purpose again for the deposit of 1849-50; those gentlemen who 
have not signed the Joint Stock Companies’ Registration Deed for the 
purpose of fulfilling their agreement ; those gentlemen are the gentle- 
men spoken of as the contingent shareholders. Those who, having 
once evinced a disposition towards the concern, who could tell whether 
they might not some Cay or other come back? It is anew denomi- 
nation to my mind, and greatly indicative, as I think, of the un- 
substantial nature of this proceeding. Nevertheless, you know that 
they were represented. I do not complain of that, because they might 
have a right to be so; they were represented to Parliament in the 
return made in December, 1849, upon which this application rests. I 
am aware that my learned friend justly told you that there is no 
specific quantity or amount of shareholders whose subscription is 
necessary for the purpose of promoting a gas bill—that it is not like 
a railway bill, where you must have two-thirds subscribed, and I do 
not rely upon that; I only say that they deposited a deed in Parlia- 
ment in 1849, signed to the amount of £146,000. But, sir, what is 
the result of that? It is perfectly nought. From the moment the 
Joint Stock Companies’ Registration Deed was signed, the result was 
this—you cannot have two parties, and you cannot have two com- 
panies. The only deed upon which the parties are liable, as they 
know very well, is the Joint Stock Companies’ Registration Deed, 
which is executed, as you know, to the amount of £89,000 by 8900 
shares, But, then, there is another class of shareholders which again 
to me, I will not say is a perfect novelty, but, in the way in which I 
find it here, presents features very nearly deserving that appellation, 
I mean the contractor shareholders, That is another section of the 
constituents of this concern. Now I do not understand, myself, what 
a contractor shareholder means, Through the evidence of Mr. Rigby 
and others I learn, or rather before Mr. Rigby came we learnt, that 
what was intended was that the contractors, instead of paying up the 
needful upon their shares, should do work to the amount. Now the 
standing order, which I do not say, as I have already explained, is 
strictly applicable to this question, but will nevertheless give you a 
notion of what the parliamentary view of subscriptions should be, 
says this, ‘That no subscription contract shall be valid, excepting in 
the case of railway bills, unless it be entered into subsequent to the 
close of the session of Parliament previous to that in which applica- 
tion is made for leave to bring in the bill to which it relates, and unless 
the parties subscribing to it bind themselves, their heirs, executors, 
and administrators for the payment of the money so subscribed to be 
recoverable by action at law.’’ Now, the object with which Parlia- 
ment provided that a certain amount of subscription should be made 
previous to the deposition in Parliament of any measure as apart from 
the reasonableness of that measure was this, that they should see that 
there were a certain number of people who had pledged themselves 
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in that peculiar fashion, binding themselves and their personal repre- 
sentatives to the opinion that the scheme was a good one, and also 
securing an amount of capital for the execution of the work from 
time to time. Sir, it is quite clear that, either as a test of bona fides, 
or as a test of capital for the execution of the work, supposing the act 
passed, neither the one nor the other is secured by what is called the 
system of contractor shareholders. They are to take shares in return 
for part of the profit which they are to reap out of their work, but 
without in any shape pledging their pecuniary means, or giving any 
stamp whatever to the validity of the concern. Now, it is material 
that you should remember that out of these 8900 shares there are no 
less than 2000 shares which are in this predicament of being con- 
tractor shares. There are 1250 shares held by Mr. Croll. There are 
500 which are held by Messrs, Croll and Glover as partners, and there 
are 200 shares which are held by another contractor; all, therefore, 
contractor shares. Those amount to the precise figures of 1950; so 
that, of 8900 shares, supposing you take my view, which I think you 
can hardly materially differ from, that those contractor shares are very 
trifling indications either of the means to fulfil that which they under- 
take, or of the solidity of the undertaking. Deducting, in round 
numbers, 2000 from 8900, I think we may say that we have 7000 
shares, or £70,000 as alone any indication of solidity or stability, or 
the means of execution of the concern. Andit is probable that these 
facts, pressing upon Mr. Charles Pearson’s mind, drive him forward, 
and the necessity in no other particular drives him forward, to you, 
to say that, without the assistance of Parliament in giving solidity to 
the concern, they cannot get and cannot expect, nor have they realized 
the amount of capital which is necessary for their works. Now, sir, 
with regard to the views which were disclosed yesterday by the main 
holder of contractor shares, the gentleman of the name of Rigby, who 
was examined yesterday, with what effect I will not attempt to remind 
the committee: Mr. Rigby’s views of his shares are not exactly those 
which are the promoters’ views, at any rate; they may be just, at all 
events. I can understand the reason to a considerable extent of their 
being the views of Mr, Rigby. Mr. Rigby has not signed the deed. 
You may have the veriest bubble ever suggested ; there is no signature 
binding him or his successors; but he says, I am to do this work, and 
after a certain payment in money I am to receive payment in shares. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Rigby binds himself to do the work. 

Mr. Tatsor: Mr. Rigby binds himself to do the work, but of the 
species of contract and the binding obligation of it upon the mind of 
Mr. Rigby you have had some opportunity of judging—it is a con- 
tract which may or may not be fulfilled, which either Mr. Rigby may 
be willing to fulfil upon his part, or to encounter the penalty of not 
fulfilling, or, upon the other side, those who-are interested in the 

erformance of the contract may be willing to release him from it. 

ut, although Mr. Rigby may so far agree with Mr. Charles Pearson 
as to say that a per centage of his contract is to be paid to him in 
shares, yet let me ask, when is the payment to begin? What is the 
priority? What are the proportions between payment in cash and 
that which they call an equivalent, payment in shares of the Great 
Central Gas Company. Mr. Rigby says I am to have £75,000, which 
is more than twice the money they have, let alone what they have 
spent, is more than twice the money paid to the concern—he says I 
am to have before the payment in shares is to begin to ensure £75,000 
either in sovereigns, or bank notes, or good cheques. I am to receive 
that, and then we will begin to talk of shares. I do not suppose 
that that is Mr. Charles Pearson’s view, because he will say, if 
you are entitled to £100 then I am entitled to hand over you £74 in 
money and shares to the other amount, that, however, is not Mr. 
Rigby’s view, but if the committee are asked to attach any validity 
or substance to the concern in respect of contractor shares of which 
Mr. Rigby is the representative, I think there is no man in the room, 
commercial or other, who will not go along with me in the proposition 
that I am entitled to say that it is not a present asset, and that it is 
so remote that it requires some enquiry into futurity to convert it 
into any topic of comfort or stability to this unfortunate company. 
Sir, test it again by the actual receipts. They have already called 
50 per cent. of their capital—in other words, £5 out of £10—and 
inasmuch as they have got a share-list of 8900 shares they ought to have 
received £45,000 unless there is a deduction to be made in respect of 
contractor shares. Be that as it may, having received, as they have 
told you, from Peto and Betts, £1000 in advance although they were 
what Mr. Charles Pearson ironically termed some of the cautious set, 
Messrs. Peto and Betts have paid up £1000,I presume as smart 
money for the purpose of getting out of the frightful contract which 
they had entered into, and some other gull has paid upa few pounds, 
altogether they have received £34,000, and they ought to have re- 
ceived agreatdeal more. But then it was said the call was not due— 
it is unfortunate that the proceedings of the committee commenced 
pending the interval between the making of the call and its becoming 
due—and here, again, is a new process. We are told that when the 
call was made upon the 16th of April the interest began to run from 
that date. I should have thought that that was the time when it 
was to be paid; but no, it is to be considered as made then, and that 
‘it is to be due on the 28th of May. Now, sir, our proceedings have 
tided over the 28th of May, and I certainly did expect that we 
should have had an appendix to the evidence put in this 
morning to inform us of the last condition of the balance-sheet ; 
it has not been neglected I dare say, but that course has not been 
pursued by my learned friend, and I feel certain that if we could look 
into those coffers, whether they are full or empty, we should find 
that altogether the amount of the receipts is very much in the same 
‘condition as when Mr, Charles Pearson stated that the whole amount 
that the call produced was £34,000 upon that amount of the shares. 
Possibly the arrangement which Mr. Croll spoke of that he was 
making to enable him to pay up the arrears—I will not say the 
‘arrears—because it was not then the 28th of May; probably the 
arrangement that he was making would avail him to deprive me of the 
opportunity of using that expression, but possibly the arrangements 
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of Mr. Croll are not yet completed. But the result is this, that 
towards the reduced capital of the company, which having originall 
started a year ago for the Great Central Gas project, with a propos 
capital of £250,000 towards that reduced capital, reduced to a minimum 
of £150,000 in £10 shares ; the very fact of £10 shares is indicative 
of the bubble nature of the project, although it would doubtless give 
facilities for distribution in small parcels among the consumers, yet 
they fall short by that means absolutely of 6000 shares, there being 
8900 only subscribed for; even if you take the contractor shares as 
good shares, which amount to 2000 shares out of the 8900, there are 
still 6000 more shares necessary to make up the minimum capital to 
which they have reduced themselves, and which, after all the agita- 
tion, after all the temptation, after all the vituperation of the old 
companies, and every engine they could bring to work, including the 
temptation of undoubted, unlimited responsibility, that great fascina- 
tion possessed by the promoters of the bill, is the result in which they 
find themselves with their share list; that is their progress also 
towards realizing the sine gva non, without which, even if you pass 
this bill, they cannot keep faith with the commissioners of sewers, and 
they will not allow them to break it, but without which they cannot 
lay their pipes in the City; towards the sine gua non of £75,000, they 
have only proved the receipt of £34,000, and how they are to get over 
that self-imposed restriction I cannot tell; it was a restriction due to 
the commissioners of sewers, and let us do justice to that eminently 
valuable body, a restriction under which they did think it important 
to secure themselves against persons who should be enabled to break 
up the ground; that they should not break up that ground, or la 
any pipes therein until they had obtained that amount of capital. 
That is a standing stipulation; they have not found the means of 
dealing with it as yet, and whether you will think it is proper to help 
them over this stile, or put them in a situation to perform the engage- 
ment is for you to determine; but not being furnished with these 
means, they must of neces-ity break their engagements with the come 
missioners of sewers, into which they voluntarily entered. Now, 
again, as to the share list, there is this feature which is most certain, 
that even with those from whom you would expect the least difficulty, 
because they are placed in a situation of authority and dignity in the 
company, there is prevailing an mount of discomfort and dissatis- 
faction which is, to my mind, all conclusive as to their real 
character and the consciousness of the character of this undertaking. 
You remember some question which I addressed to Mr. Charles 
Pearson when in the box with regard to his friend the capitalist, Mr. 
Massey, who was led into the concern by his devoted attachment to 
Mr. Charles Pearson, I asked him whether there was not a substan- 
tial argument to release some of the shareholders from their agree- 
ment as soon as the bill was passed. Then I asked him some other 
questions, and then I said this, “‘ There is one in the return of whom 
you will be sure to know something, because you mentioned him as 
one of your directors—Mr. Massey, that capitalist of whom 89 
spoke?” ‘ Yes.”—‘Is there not such an undertaking to x 
Massey?" ‘Certainly not to my knowledge or belief. I never 
heard it till this moment. However, he is, I believe, in the room; 
you can call him in if you please.’””—‘ Mr. Massey is here, is he?” 
*«T believe so.” —** Do you expect from Mr. Massey that he is to pay 
up to you?” “Certainly I do.””—*‘ How many shares has he got?”’ 
«500.’’—* Has he been called upon to pay?” ** He has been called 
upon and has paid.””—* The two calls, hashe?” “The three calls.” 
Nothing could be more triumphant as far as it went. ‘ Mr, Massey 
was a friend of mine introduced by me.’’ Now comes the little still 
small voice which suggested to Mr. Charles Pearson that he had gone 
far enough with his friend Mr. Massey. ‘‘ Mr. Massey was a friend 
of mine introduced by me, and I shall have great pleasure in assisting 
Mr. Massey if he wants, as he does, to part with some of his shares, 


““No.”—“ Nor anything to that effect?” I 


expressed so todo?” ‘Now, he, as a friend of mine, was induced 
to enter into it. If he would like to part with a number of his 
shares I should be very glad to find some party to take them from 
him.’’—“ Has not Mr. Massey expressed dissatisfaction of the position 
in which he finds himself as respects his shares!’’ ‘‘ Certainly.” 
‘*‘Certainly’’ says Mr. Charles Pearson, So that that extreme con- 
fidence with which he met my attempt to show that even the 
directors of this company are extremely uneasy, and, God knows, 
they well may be, in their possession of shares in the undertaking. 
The bold front with which that attempt upon my part was at first 
met dwindles into a suggestion wrung from the generous heart of 
Mr. Charles Pearson, that, as he had led this unhappy man into the 
scheme, he should be happy to find some other person to put in his 
place. Again, from motives of the purest friendship, I suppose, to 
put him into the place of Mr. Massey ; that being coupled with the 
fact of the dissatisfaction which Mr, Massey had expressed, notwith- 
standing all the limited responsibility—that haven of rest which they 
had got — and the 10 per cent. dividend, and all the rest which had 
put them into a position which is perfectly satisfactory, says Mr. 
Charles Pearson. Then, sir, I want to know whether you will, simply 
because it suits Mr. Charles Pearson to say that he wants par- 
liamentary powers to give stability to that which has it not without, 
I ask you to look a little to the interests of Parliament and the public; 
I ask you whether you will, without the most stringent necessity of a 
better supply of gas to London, and where there is an alternative 
open to you, whether you will, as trustees for Parliament and the 
me mad in this matter, peril and jeopardize the character of Parliament 

y involving it, in the dispensation of firmness and stability, in the 
mode in which it is suggested to you by the witness to whom I have 
called your attention. ask, do you sit here—is it your business or 
province, as members of Parliament sitting here, to dispense the 
elements of stability to an unstable concern. Is it your business so 
to legislate and so to act that persons who have chosen to speculate out 
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of the walls of Parliament should free themselves from the necessary 
and legitimate consequences of the risk arising from that speculation by 
ultimately resorting to Parliament for a dispensation, as it were, from 
that risk. I ask you respectfully to consider whether, if it be your 
province, you will have long the elements of public confidence and 
public security to dispense if you should be found lavishly to bestow 
the application of your high powers to an undertaking like the pre- 
sent, unstable as it is found to be, dangerous as it is from the begin- 
ning to the end, with a total want of solidity and substance. Now, 
that this is not the moment, but quite the contrary, when they are 
bound to show not a deficit but a redundance of capital, I think you 
will agree with me. But, sir, they are in this remarkable position, 
for, in the words of the song, ‘‘ they have increasing wants and they 
have a lessening grist.” With deficiency of means their liabilities 
are increased. They show no means of meetiag their original 
liabilities a facto fortiori ; they show no means of meeting their 
additional and, as they say, surprised liabilities. You have followed 
the case too attentively not to anticipate that I am alluding to what 
may be called, in the language of the day, their extramural liability. 
My learned friend, Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, in his opening, pointed 
_— attention to the shaded districts which they propose to supply: 

«Charles Pearson came into the box and, to my surprise, there 
was a certain hesitation, nay, a positive inconsistency, which 
ultimately resulted in a positive misstatement of facts, unintentional 
I-am sure, which betrayed itself in answer to the very last ques- 
tions;which I had the good fortune to address to that witness in 
cross-examination. Yourself, sir, I think, asked him this question. 
First, I began and asked him, ‘I just want to know what are the limits 
within which you propose to light?’”’ ‘* We propose to light the city 
of London and the liberties thereof, and the small parishes of White- 
chapel and Mile-end.”” Then the committee interposed, the honour- 
able chairman I have no doubt it was—indeed, I remember it—said, 
‘* Those parts that are marked in strips upon the map?"’ “I do not 
know that that is not our map. I do not know the fact.””— “Can any 
body on your side tell-us whether that sufficiently accurately repre- 
sents the part to be undertaken. Will the area out of the City be 
larger or smaller than that in the City?’’ ‘The engagement is to 
supply the principal street, Whitechapel High-street, with an obliga. 
tion to supply the rest of the parish if called upon at the end of the 
year.” Ithen asked, “‘ Whom is that contract with?’’ ‘With the 
commissioners of pavements in Whitechapel. Not to supply the 
whole parish, but to supply the profitable ground of Whitechapel 
High-street, which is as profitable as the city of London.” So that 
there-was a distinct retrazit in that last answer of the former answer ; 
and Mr. Charles Pearson’s last impression would have seemed to be 
this, that he was entitled to cull the eream of the district through 
which he was to pass, but with the obligation, which he himself had 
distinctly expressed, to supply the district if called upon at the end 
of the year. 

Mr. Sergeant Wranauam: To light the High-street, contingent 
upon the request of the authorities to light the rest of the parish at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Taunor: And the amount of that contingency we have had 
an opportunity since of testing from the very intelligent evidence of a 
gentleman of the name of Horton, who was subsequently called, and 
who gives tolerably satisfactory testimony upon the subject; and 
also, from the evidence of another gentleman of the name of Bonham. 
Mr.Horton was asked—‘‘And leave was ultimately granted, was notit ?” 
‘* Yes.’”’—* On what condition?” “ ‘that they should supply to the in- 
habitants of the hamlet of Mile-end Old Town at the same rate as they 
proposed todo to the City.” That is, at 4s., reducible to 3s., ** and 
that all costs and charges of the parish should be paid, that is to say, 
the restoring the pavement, and making good the roadway, and so 
on, should be taken on the part of the Gas Consumers’ Company, 
and that the parish should receive all the benefits and advantages by 
a supply of gas given for the parish lights, as well as the inhabitar.ts ;”” 
so that there is to be a private service, and a service for the public 
lights. Then he is cross-examined by my learned friend, Mr. Burke, 
and he says that the extent of Mile-end Old Town is nearly 70,000 
inhabitants. ‘Then you have imposed the condition upon this com- 
pany that they should light the whole district >’ “ Most decidedly.” — 
** You of course wish to get the gas as cheap as possible, and do not 
care at whose expense?” ‘ Wedo.”’ ‘I wish to be fairly supplied 
with gas.” And then, with the self dignity which I suppose has more 
foundation than one at first perceives, he says, ‘* the Commercial Gas 
Company are aware of my character, and so are the British,’ with a 
glance at my learned friend, Mr. Corrie; what it means I do not 
know, but I suppose it has some foundation. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: He gives his impression of the agree- 
ment. The document has been put, and speaks for itself; he may 
very likely misconstrue it. 

Mr. Tatzor: I am aware that the effect of the document is that, 
when called upon, they shall cease to lap the cream, and condescend 
to skim-milk.—* Then you have imposed the condition upon this com- 
Bey that they should light the whole district?”’ ‘* Most decidedly.” 

e might be in error, as my learned friend suggests, as to the legal 
construction of the document, that there was no such obligation until 
they were requested; but you shall judge whether it is likely to go 
Jong, that the cream of the district shall, for the satisfaction of the 
company, the main thoroughfare shall be lighted for 4s., and the 
parish shall be content to pay other people 5s., when, by simply 
asking for it, they are, under the deed, entitled to be supplied at 4s. 
It-seems to me that that request will very soon come. Now, sir, 
comes Mr, Bonham. He is asked whether there was a discussion 
——‘‘adverse discussion, Imean. Did anybody attend on behalf of the 
other companies ?’’—* Oh yes.’’ “To try and prevent the leave from 
being granted ?’—‘‘ Exactly.”’ ‘* What was the result? ’’—* Thata 
conditional leave was given: to the company to come through the dis- 
‘triet.” **Did Mr. Tyrrell, sitting there; attend on the part of the ad- 

“verse company?"’—*t Mr, Tyrrell was there that evening.” ‘‘ You say 











conditional leave was a given?”’—‘* Yes. ‘+ What was the condi-« 
tion ?’’—*‘* That the inhabitants of the parish of Whitechapel should 
participate in the advantages that were offered to the City, or to be 
offered to the City.”” ‘In what way ?’’—**In being supplied by the 
new company at the price named in the act of parliament.’’ Cross« 
examined by Mr. Burke: ‘* Was that under any written conditions 
entered into then?’’ — “It was understood.’’ Commirrez: ‘* Were 
the conditions in writing?’’ — ‘No, it was understood that they 
were to be entered into by the company to the satisfaction of our 
clerk afterwards,’ and so on. Then the deed was handed in to 
my learned friend who was cross-examining. My learned friend 
says:—‘*Then I find by this that the company are to undertake to 
light Whitechapel High-street, simultaneously with the city of 
London, Is that so?’’—* Yes.”’ ‘ At the same prices stated in their 
bill in parliament ?”’ — “Yes. ‘ Did you take the trouble to ascer- 
tain what their means are of lighting the parish ?’’ — “* Mr, Dakin, 
the chairman, entered into particulars, and gave answers to ques- 
tions that were put to him as to the means the company had of 
doing it.’”’ ‘* What questions were put to him?’’ — “ Really I can 
scarcely charge my memory with them now.’ “Do you know what 
their capital was limited to?’’—* I cannot state the amount; it ap- 
peared to the meeting to be, in our judgment, svfficient for the 
purpose.” ‘ For lighting the City and lighting Whitechapel too?” 
— “ Exactly so; because we knew that our district, being nearer 
the works than the city of London, if the city of London got a 
sufficient supply, we must have it also, that we should be 
served first.” ‘* Do you mean that because you happen to be be- 
tween the City and the works that, therefore, it follows as a matter 
of course that the works will be sufficient to supply all Whitechapel, 
in addition to the City—is that what you mean?’’—‘* We should be 
as well supplied as the City.”’ ‘ Supposing you to be supplied, and 
there should not be enough left for the bity, what becomes of 
the adequacy of the capital to do the whole?”’ A very cogent 
question, too, ‘‘ Then we should be all left in the dark.” What a 
comfort that is, and what a blessed result. My learned friend then 
goes on, ‘* They are to ‘ undertake to light Whitechapel High-street 
simultaneously with the city of London at the prices stated in their 
bill in Parliament, and the company are quite willing to enter into a 
covenant with the parish as stated in the memorial, The company 
will require two twenty-six inch mains through the High-street if, 
permission is granted. ‘lhe company would want to break ground in 
the month of May,’ he is reading from the deed, ‘ and would light 
as soon as works ready although vill not passed. The company are 
willing to deposit £1000 with this commission in the names of the 
treasurers at their bankers to cover any damages or costs consequent 
upon the breaking up’ of the streets and so on; ‘and such money 
shail so remain for twelve calendar months next after the first relay, 
and the company will give a deed of covenant (with penalties as 
ascertained or liquidated damages) to the trustees of the parish to lay 
down pipes in the rest of the parish?’ Just so, ‘* What is the extent 
of the parish?’ ‘* Well, I do not know its acreage.” ‘ But have you any 
notion of the number of houses init, orthepopulation?”’ ‘** About 9000 
houses,” —‘* And you understand that the company are to undertake 
to light those whenever you cali upon them so to do?”’ The witness 
fenced with that question. I will not say fence, because I dare say it 
is true. ‘ A great number of these houses will not require gas, they 
are not shops.” ‘* You are quite satisfied with the sufficiency of this 
company to do all they undertake todo?’ ‘TI have no doubt they 
could do it.” Then my learned friend, Mr. Burke, met by an objec- 
tion from the other side by Mr. Wilde, submitted that at our instance 
the paper produced by the witness should be delivered in, and then 
the objection was withdrawn, and it was delivered in; that paper is 
before you, and you can correct me if Lam wrong. You have it be- 
fore you, and I have read it. I believe the purport of that paper to 
be, that a request shall be submitted to these parties to light the 
entire of the parish, an undertaking which ‘‘ they have by their me- 
morial offered and agreed to enter into with this board, the company 
also binding themselves to assure to the parish of Whitechapel all 
privileges now or hereafter to be derived from the measure by the in- 
habitants of the city of London.”’ So that there is nothing to inter- 
vene but the request by the parish, and then the supply will take 
place ; and it is very clear, from the language and demeanour of the 
witnesses, that their expectation is, that that request would be very 
shortly addressed, and that it will be fulfilled by the men of honour on 
the other side with whom they have contracted. Now, what I want to 
know, sir, is, where this item for lighting that district figures in the 
estimates? It is a very serious item. You will find that for the 
mains from Bow into the City, out of the whole £130,000, which 
comprises Mr. Croll’s estimate, that the cost of those mains alone 
amounts to £70,000. Now, if these gentlemen have chosen in their 
thirst for escaping from Parliament, to which, however, they now 
come, and in order to clothe themselves with the opportunity of 
showing that there is not the least necessity for parliamentary power, 
have chosen to bind themselves to supply those parishes which are now 
supplied by the Commercial Company, which Mr, Methven has told 
you has eighty miles of pipes, and the British Company has the same 
nearly; what I want to know is, where the parties have attempted 
to show that they have one single sixpence referable to that charge 
upon them. I questioned Mr. Croll upon the subject, and Mr. Croll 
declined to state the amount of capital necessary. I asked him whe- 
ther any enlarged capital had been acquired for that purpose, and his 
answer is, that little or no additional capital. has been paid in since, 
as he very justly termed it, the surprise that has come upon us in 
this matter. It is, indeed, sir, a surprise; and it is such a surprise 
as will fall upon promoters who go rashly to work, and who have 
determined, at whatever hazard, to prosecute a bill without reference 
to the consideration of whether they have the means of discharging 
the obligation imposed upon them by those who are watching the 
bill in its progress through Parliament, and without preparing them- 
selves with the means to do it. I do not understand myself how it 
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is possible to resist the suggestion of this difficulty. I say it ought 
to be absolutely fatal to the bill. It is a ground of nonsuit, to say 
nothing to you of. the useless nature of the bill; but upon this 
ground alone, because they have not the means, if the bill should be 
conceded to them by Parliament, to discharge the obligations which 
they themselves have chosen to make a condition precedent to the 
execution of the main objects of the measure. And it would be 
something certainly not creditable to the sagacity of Parliament, as 
it seems to me, if the result of this proceeding should be, that you 
should give your high sanction to this measure after the public have 
continued to evince their distrust of the measure in the direct manner 
they have hitherto done, by having failed to supply the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company with the funds necessary to light 
the intervening districts, and without doing which they are not in a 
situation as honest men, if solicited so to do, as most certainly they 
would be solicited, tolight the City. So that you see, coming as they 
do for parliamentary aid, even parliamentary aid will not carry them 
through the difficulty, which is one of their own creation, and being 
well done, as everything they do is well done, is aremarkably good diffi- 
culty concocted by their ownhands. But, sir, assuming that difficulty 
overcome, and supposing that you were willing to peril, or cast aside, 
as I think, all reasonable precedence in this matter, and all judicious 
caution, and that you are disposed to lend parliamentary credit for 
the assistance and support of those who have little or none of their own, 
the question which I wish you to ack your consciences, and one which 
I am sure you will not fail to ask, and to answer satisfactorily to your 
own consciences, is this: —Are you sure, after all, if you yield to the 
petition of this company that you are really doing, or contributing to 
doing, what it is your only object to do I know, namely, public 
good? Is there, in other wcrds, any evil to be removed, and is there 
a real remedy proposed by the parties who are soliciting this bill, 
which is a question which none, I am afraid, I might say hours ago, 
I introduced to your consideration, and which runs through the 
whole of this case. 
secured in the conduct of our opponents on the other side, No 
doubt the publications on the other side have been of use to those 
who designed and who circulated them. They have been of use to 
them in getting up and in keeping up the steam; but they have also 
been of use to us in condensing; and it is fortunate for you that I 
am relieved of the labour, and that you are relieved also of the pain 
of listening to any tedious reasoning upon this point from me, because 
it is not in the language of wish and of hope that I have to speak ; 
but mine enemy hath written a book, and a very good book for me, 
but an extremely bad one for himself, as a promoter of this bill upon 
this subject. Now, sir, whenever I have attempted to speak of 
documentary evidence upon this case there has been an application 
that I should not be allowed to deal with anything but what was in 
evidence; but I can deal with that to which I now refer, which is 
before you, and to which I will call your attention. If ever there 
was a gentleman who, clever and astute as he is, put himself and his 
case out of court, learn from me that gentleman, distinguished as he 
is in all particulars, distinguished for judg-nent, and distinguished 
for caution, that gentleman is Mr. Charles Pearson. If this docu- 
ment which, perchance, you have not read, thouzh, perhaps, 
you have, does prove what I say, then I am an unfortunate 
man, who cannot understand the language which, from my 
youth up, I have been taught to consider as my vernacular 
tongue. I am thoroughly disposed to say that, upon the 
admirable propositions of this document, the case of the pro- 
moters must be lost. This is written by Mr. Charles Pearson, 
and one feels upon an impregnable rock when one stands upon the 
City solicitor. Mr. Charles Pearson is the foot-hold upon which I 
stand, and I fear no assailants. Sir, this is not very stale, for it was 
made in the year 1848, in the month of November. It is a report 
which he made to the worshipful court of commissioners of sewers, 
an epithet that I have unintentionally omitted hitherto, but which I 
shall never omit again, It is a report made ‘to the sub-cominittee of 
the worshipful commissioners of sewers.’’ I will read a portion of it. 
It is very interesting :—‘‘ By your request, I submit to your consi- 
deration the following minutes upon the subject of the supply of gas. 
It is upwards of thirty years since the Chartered Gas Company and 
the City of London Gas Company entered into contracts with the 
commissioners of sewers to supply the City with gas. The contracts 
did not make any stipulation respecting private consumers, they 
related only to the public lights, but with the right to lay the pipes 
for the supply of the street lamps, the companies practically acquired 
the exclusive right to serve the inhabitants, At thit time by the 
powers of the gas acts, the commissioners were entitled, after the 
termination of the contract, to purchase from the company the pipes, 
branches, and other materials, at a fair valuation of surveyors, or at 
their option to give notice for their removal, The price charged to 
the consumer at that period was lds. per 1000 cubic feet. 
time various other gas companies have been established in different 
parts of the metropolis, and from their competition with each other, 
the price has been reduced from time to time, until it is now uni- 
versally supplied in the metropolis at 6s. per 1000, The two gas 
companies privileged to lay their mains and pipes in the City, did 
not, as in other places, enter into any competition. They wisely par- 
titioned the ground between them, the Chartered Company taking 
the north-eastern, and the City of London Company the south- 
western district of the City.”” That is Mr, Charles Pearson’s view of 
the douce violence with which Sir William Congreve dealt with us, 
by which he compelled ‘us to give up a portion instead of dealing 
with the whole.. But, however, ‘listen to this :—‘ By this means the 
inhabitants were spared the annoyance, inconvenience, and interrup- 
tion to trade which the laying of different sets of mains, and the 
shifting of supply pipes would ‘have occasioned in the streets, while 
the companies have saved the great expense of double or treble sets of 
mains to which competition would have led, together with consequent 
‘loss of double or treble leakage, and double or treble expences of ad- 


t | touch close upon the frontiers of the City in various parts, and if the 
Now, certainly there is an advantage at once 
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justing pipes, relaying pavements, and the other charges to which large 
companies areexposed in other localities, Ido nut censure the - 
ment thus entered into between the companies, neither doI pretend to 
say’’—Now observe what has been the amountof the iniquity of those 
companies whom I represent, which it is neces to bring in on the 
back of a joint-stock registration deed: in an application for an act of 
Parliament to confirm. This is Mr. Charles Pearson, when he is notin 
the box in support of a gas bill, but deliberately writing to the wor- 
shipful court of commissioners of sewers, ‘ Neither do I pretend to 
say that, in consequence of its adoption, the inhabitants of the City 
have fared worse than their neighbours ’’—this was at the time when 
gas was at six shillings—“ that they have been less regularly sup- 
plied with an inferior article or at a greater cost. The gas of these 
two companies’’—where are Professor Leeson and Professor Graham ? 
—I wonder that they should fail to hear this language of authority— 
‘*the gas of these two companies is, I believe, as good as any, and 
better than some others; and, although they have been occasionally 
a little tardy in dropping their prices to the standard of the surround~- 
ing districts, their prices have generally averaged the same as other 
parts of the metropolis, with one or two exceptions ’’—that is to say, 
that, although they wisely partitioned the City between them, and so 
got a monopoly, as per first paragraph, yet they have felt, as neces- 
sarily they would feel and of course will feel, the consequences of 
competition outside the walls of the City, and have kept their prices 
down, even although they were not compelled to do so. ‘ What I 
contend is, that the inhabitants of the City are entitled, from the 
situation and the extent of their consumption, to have cheaper and 
better gas than the inhabitants of other places, scattered over a wider 
district, can obtain ; the citizens may be termed wholesale consumers, 
and are entitled to have the commodity at a wholesale price.” ‘Chen 
there are some paragraphs which at present I need not read to you; 
and then he goes on to say—‘* The mains of several gas companies 


corporation of London or the commissioners of sewers, under the 
provisions of the original act, were now empowered to purchase the 
mains and pipes now in the ground at a valuation, they would be 
enabled to purchase, by tender from some of these companies, @ 
supply of the article at a price which would allow of its being sold to 
the inhabitants at four shillings.’’ That is the point which Mr, 
Charles Pearson looks forward to as the desideratum to be attained. 
Sir, it is attained at the very moment at which I speak, if it is only 
secure, which is a point to be dealt with presently. That very point, 
which was to be attained by the judicious management of Mr, Charles 
Pearson, has been obtained quite independently of this bill. The 
bill is not wanted for it. I admit the credit, though I am not 
here to say what the motive has been. But I admit the credit 
that is due to them, though to what extent the reduction would 
have gone, if this company. had not been promoted, is another 
question. They are entitled, I say, to the lasting gratitude of their 
fellow-citizens for having reduced the price to the extent of £50,000 
per annum. Let them heartily chew that laurel ad libitum, I have 
not the least objection to that; but the question is, whether the 4s, 
being attained, it is necessary to deluge the City with fresh pipes, 
and inconvenience the City to the peril of that very price of 4s., as I 
will show you, upon the authority of Mr, Charles Pearson himself, by 
passing this bill, I venture to submit to you that the way to secure 
that 4s., that carwm desideratum, is to maintain things as <> | are, 
Just observe this, now. Can you conceive that these words should 
have fallen from those respected lips :—‘* By the adoption of this plan 
the inhabitants would have all the convenience of a supply by a mo- 
nopoly company, and all the advantages in point of price of a free- 
trade competition.’’ They have it already; they have got the con- 
venience of the supply, not by one, but by two monopoly companies; 
and they have got the benefit of free-trade competition—the price to 
be attained through competition, both absolutely and of course, with- 
out the inconveniences which qualify the richest gifts of nature and 
of legislation, He says, ‘ If the existing companies will reduce”— 
Sir, it seems as if it were written for me, and I believe it was—“‘If 
the existing City companies will reduce their charge to 4s. per 1000, 
there can be, I apprehend, no reason,” as Mr. Charles Pearson appre- 
hends, *‘no reason for achange. If they will not, the corporation or 
the commissioners should propose to purchase the pipes upon the 
terms specified in the original gas acts. If the companies refuse to 
sefl upon these terms, Parliament would probably re-enact the clauses 
which were repealed, without notice to those who are interested in 
their continuance.’”” A word of that presently. Then he says, 
“Purchasing at this price, the City authorities might dispense the 
gas at 4s., and collect the rates through officers of the sewers commis- 
sion, under the management of the commissioners, who might appl 

the profit in relief of the rates, or other important public objects. 

Now, sir, just observe this:—‘‘To authorize any other company to 
lay their mains in the City, by way of competition with the existing 
supply, would be a source of great inconvenience.’’ Now, in the 
name of my learned friends and myself, I apologize for any questions 
which we have been asking the witnesses, and for the great deal of 
trouble we have given them in order to show that the laying down 
of pipes would be an inconvenience in crowded thoroughfares, 
when there is so celebrated a person as Mr. Charles Pearson 
stating the same thing. I do individually apologize because one 
forgets those whom we have at one’s back; and I forgot this paragraph, 
—heaven knows it is better than any bushel of proof one could extract 
from reluctant witnesses to have this, “ It would be a source of Greet 
annoyance and inconvenience to the inhabitants and the public.” 
Why? You know why, because of dealing with the thoroughfares, 
But he does not so stop there, he is far-sighted, and he sees other 
disadvantages, which you will understand, as leading to my observa- | 
tion just now as to the peril of the 4s. supply, ‘‘ it would be a source 
of great annoyance and inconvenience to the inhabitants and the , 
lic, of great loss to the companies engaged in it, and it would as! 
all such contests have ended, in a compromise between the parties, 
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when they would endeavour to recover the losses by raising prices, 
and thus create a demand for the introduction of another com any, 
for which the narrowness of some of our streets renders them wholly 
unfit, In my humble judgment ;” he does himself injustice, not but 
what modesty is one of his leading characteristics, ‘‘ In my humble 
judgment there cannot be usefully more than one set of mains allowed 
in the confined streets of the city. If the existing companies will 
supply the article at such a price as a larger consumption of the citi- 
zens enables them to possess it at, well and good; if not, let the right 
to lay down the pipes and the supply of the street lights be removed 
by the commissioners, or transferred to a company formed of the 
consumers. They will have a direct interest in increasing the 
consumption, and keeping it amongst themselves.”” Now, sir, 
that is the language of Ser, Charles Pearson, to which I have 
endeavoured to do justice. I have read the greater portion 
and certainly have omitted nothing which had a bearing upon my 
immediate observations upon that report. You will remember that 
when Mr. Charles Pearson was in the box he showed that he was 
far too discriminating a man not to perceive the effect of this, that, 
in point of fact, it was fatal to the bill. My learned friend, Mr. 
Sergeant Wrangham, had seemed to picture to himself that he must 
meet this, bevause he stated in his opening, as I read it, that Mr. 
Charles Pearson adhered to his principles then enunciated ; but I can 
only meet that by asking Pa to supply the answer to the question, 
whether he does or not? It appears to me that the present proposi- 
tion is altogether inconsistent with the recorded opinion of Mr. 
Charles Pearson upon that subject in 1848. Now Mr. Charles Pear- 
son dealt in apologies upon this subject, and sought to find reasons 
why there was a difference between his present opinions and the 
opinions he had expressed ; and one thing he said, I confess, rather 
surprised me, that he did not then know the cost of making gas. 
Now I turn to the pages which form a portion of this document to 
which this is an appendix. It is the memorable conversation which 
excited so much observation in the City. 

Mr. Pitt Taytor: What is that called? 

Mr. Taxsor: It is called an address—“ Are the Citizens of London 
to have better Gas ?’’ 

Mr. Pitt Taytor: Surely, surely, sir, there must be some end to 
this reference to matters not in evidence. 

Mr. Tausot: It is inthenotes here. ‘‘ Will you hand in a copy 
of that to the committee? The witness delivered in the same. In 
consequence of that you were obliged to make a more detailed state- 
ment in the form of a report to the commissioners of sewers as to the 
course you thought they ought to pursue?” 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: Yes; but I understand that now you 
are going to read the dialogue? 

Mr. Ta.zot: Then I understand that my learned friend objects to 
my reading the dialogue for the purpose of testing the truth of what 
Mr. Pearson said of his being at that time ignorant of the price of 
making gas ? 

Cuarirman: Never mind what he objects to. 
whether it is in or not? 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: I do not object, sir. My learned friend 
is at pertect liberty to read it; but that makes it his evidence. 

CuatrMan ; Let us understand. I thought you had been reading 
the short-hand writer’s note for the purpose of proving that it had 
been delivered in? 

Mr, Tatzot: I did so, sir. 

CHAIRMAN: If it is in, it is in. 

Mr, Sergeant WraneuaM : It is the report, sir, that is in, but not 
the dialogue. 

Mr. Tatzot: This is the document from which I cross-examined, 
or intended to cross-examine, Mr. Charles Pearson. The report is 
an appendix to another document which relatestoit, Iwas certainly 
under the impresssion that the whole document was handed in. I 
had it in my hand, I may be mistaken. I referred to the short- 
hand writer’s note for the purpose of seeing whether that is so or 
not ; and i: appears to me that it is so. 

CuarrMan: The notes say here—‘‘In consequence of that you 
were obliged to make a more detailed statement in the form of a 
report to the commissioners of sewers as to the course you thought 
they ought to pursue? In September, 1848, I presented my written 
report to the commissioners of sewers. Will you hand in a copy-of 
that to the committee? (The witness delivered in the same.) That 
means, of course, the written report, that is all. 

Mr. Tatzort: Then where is that report, sir? I admit all you say 
that it does appear to mean that—but if you take with that that Mr. 
Charles Pearson at the time was holding this pamphlet in his hand, 
and I asked him to hand it in, which I thought was done, that sup- 
ports my view. 

Cuatrman: It is new to me that any conversation existed in a 
written shape. It does not appear upon record that anybody was 
aware of it, 

Mr. Sergeant WrancHam: Mr. Charles Pearson was reading 
from the copy of the report printed in his pamphlet called ‘‘ A Con- 
versation,”’ and it is put in, whether bodily or not with the rest of 
the pamphlet accompanying it, would make no difference. 

Cuarrman: I do not see in the body of this report any allusion to 
there ever having been a written copy of the conversation. 

Mr. Sergeant WrancHam: He could not have held the report 
— with the dialogue in his hand without holding the dialogue 

80. 

Mr. Taxsor: He should have said, ‘I only put in the report.” 

Cuarrman: You have lost nothing, Mr. Talbot, because he would 
have declined to have put in the written dialogue if you had asked him. 

Mr. Tatzot: I will not waste more time upon it, sir; but again I 
repeat my surprise at the course pursued by my learned friends: it 
does strike me as strange that this rigid strictness should be observed 
with respect to what Mr. Charles Pearson has said. 

Mr. Sergeant WRANGHAM: My learned friend knows the reason 


The question is 








why I object. He may put it in, if he likes to make it his own 
evidence. 

CuarrMAn: He may make any observation he pleases upon it. 

Mr. Tarzot: Sir, there is nothing more untrue than the impres- 
sion Mr, Pearson proposed to convey to the committee when he said 
that the reason why he held this self-damnatory language in 1848 
was, that he did not know the cost of making gas; and I say so, for 
this reason, quite apart from the language which I did propose to 
read, and that which I think would have put it beyond all possibility 
of controversy—because upon the evidence it distinctly appears that 
before that time he had made the acquaintance and had had the 
benefit of conference with Mr, Angus Croll, and I asked him this 
question, he having said, “I present that report at their request—I 
did not tender it in the sense of volunteering it.” ‘At that time had 
you had the benefit of a conference with Mr. Croll?’ ‘I had years 
before, I should think.’ ‘Had you had experience yourself in gas 
manufacture before thattime?’”’ ‘I had for many years availed myself 
of many opportunities of making inquiries upon the subject, to 
aid me in the discussions that I have taken part in, but practi- 
cally, of course, I have not.”” Then the question is, is it any satis- 
factory wriggle out of the effect of such a document as that which I 
have been reading to you, referring to the difference between the two 
times when a man uses totally different language; when he says, in 
1848, if so and so happens no bill is necessary, and a bill would be 
noxious; and in 1850 says, though those circumstances have hap- 
pened, the bill will not be noxious, but is commendable? Is it any 
answer to that inconsistency, or any explanation of it, that Mr. 
Charles Pearson, in 1848, shows that he was thoroughly up to making 
gas, and claims credit for it? But then, sir, there is another point, 
and it is really the only point upon which certainly so far as I can 


understand this case, it is the only point upon which my learned | 


friend can find a scintilla of locus standi for such a bill as this. Mr. 
Charles Pearson adverts to another excuse. Says he, ‘* the enormous 
capital of the companies will postpone the reduction ;” that may be 
true, and, assume it to be true for the moment, what is the difference 
between 1848 and 1850? Mr. Charles Pearson cannot pretend, and 





he does not, that at the time he wrote that report, he did not know | 


what was the capital of those companies; for it as notorious as the 
sun at noonday, and not only that, but Mr. Pearson himself spoke of 
the return to Parliament, declaring the capital of the companies 
which had been made in 1848, It is very true, and it is the only 
way of it, that since that time there has been a small addition to the 
capital of one of those companies ; and I will call it a small addition, 
although it exceeds the whole amount which these gentlemen have 
been successful enough to get into their coffers ; and it may be one 
respectable mode, if I may use the expression, one unimpeachable 
test of the validity of the resources upon which they intend to 
supply the city of London, that since 1847, for the supply of half of 
it, one of these companies has been called upon to expend the 


amount of £100,000 more than the entire capital these promoters | 
have got into their coffers; and almost equal to the largest amount of | 


capital that they ever proposed to raise for this undertaking. 

Mr. Sergeant Wraneuam: There is no evidence of this: there is 
only evidence that they said so. 

Mr. Ta.zot: It is impossible to struggle against interruptions of 
this kind. I say distinctly, and no man shall tell me without he 
intends to prove that I am wrong, I say distinctly that a report was 
presented to Parliament, in which Mr. Charles Pearson commented, 
and gave his opinion of the contents: he said since that time 
£100,000 had been added to the capital of the City Gas Company. 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: By their own statement he said, but he 
did not credit the statement. 

Mr. Tatzot: He did not credit the statement. Very well, sir; then 
there is no additional capital, and then it follows that Mr. Charles 
Pearson knew in 1848, when he issued that report, exactly what he 
knows now with respect to the capital. I am obliged to my learned 
friend for the interruption—it strengthens my position—he had in 
his possession all the elements of knowledge; he knew the cost of 
making gas, and he knew the capital already invested, and its bearings 
upon reduction, Lovk this report through from end to end, and you 
will find that he says that no bill ought to be introduced if gas is sold 
at 4s., and that without touching upon the topic of reduction, he 
never looked beyond the 4s., that is the ultimatum upon which he is 
content to rest if gas can be supplied at 4s. We now supp‘y it at 4s., 
subject to a certain reduction if a certain dividend is returned, and it 
was never contemplated that if that was done there should be the 
promotion of a new bill interfering with the streets, or consuming 
injuriously further capital if the price should be reduced at 4s. Now 
there is one further passage in Mr. Charles Pearson’s evidence, to 
which I should like to call your attention lest I should forget it, 
upon the subject, and as illustrating what he says here as to the pro- 
bability of the contest ending, as all such contests would end, with a 
compromise between the parties when they would endeavour to 
recover their losses—he is asked, When your original prospectuses 
were issued, did you or did you not contemplate the accumulation of 
£250,000 of capital by way of shares? ‘No; not unless we formed a 
union with the old City Company, which I thought would have been 
of course,’”’—of course he did. That is what this bill is introduced to 
do. I believe that this bill is prosecuted to this hour for the purpose 
of endeavouring to work upon the fears of the City Company, to 
induce them to admit them into partnership; and for anything else 
than that, it is certainly inconsistent with the language of these 
parties, especially that of Mr. Charles Pearson, to prosecute a third 
company which is directly in the teeth of the fact which he said was 
to constitute what would satisfy all parties. I have disposed of his 
want of knowledge of the cost of gas ; I have shown you with regard 
to capital affecting the question of reduction, that reduction below 4s. 
was not at all in view in 1848; and whether it was so or not, 
he was well informed upon the whole capital of the companies. 
Then while I am upon that subject, let me ask how is it that this 
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capital has been invested? I meant to call your attention to 
another passage of Mr. Charles Pearson’s upon that subject which I 
did not read just now. He is speaking of gas companies in the me- 
tropolis from authority, and the amount of their capital was known 
to him, as will be seen by the paragraph, ‘‘ The gas companies in the 
metropolis have enormous capitals invested in their respective under- 
takings. They naturally look to large profits upon the manufactured 
article to pay interest for their outlay after paying the very large ex- 
penses to which they are subjected by competition. A considerable 
portion of the capital has been undoubtedly expended in the erecting 
of extensive factories, and in trying experiments to bring the supply 
to its present state.” Well, that, sir, is true, it is essentially true, 
that we, the possessors of the ground now, and the investors of the 
original capital for the supply of gas, then invested in an under- 
taking, which, however certain it may be, and however free from 
risk, it may through our exertions have been. rendered at the 
present moment, was, at its inception, full of risk, And I ask 
of you whether the principle is just, to permit parties at the 
expense of the old companies, as I say, now to come in and 
reap, when the harvest is ripe, the fruit of their labour; and, in 
point of fact, to slay them with the weapon which, in the service of 
the public, they have forged through the means of their own capital, 
and through the means of@heir own labour? It seems to me at once 
grossly unjust; it seems to me hideously ungenerous, unless—and 
then I admit that it is just and generous—unless in the meantime we 
have not been doing our duty to the public, or have been forcing upon 
the public a bad article in the place of a cheap and good one. Just 
see how that is followed out, They form a company of consumers; 
the object of those consumers is not a trade profit. You heard that 
from Mr. Deputy Stevens, who takes the minimum amount of shares 
to a man of that substance. You need only to look at him to support 
that appellation. Ten £10 shares is a mere flea-bite to him ; he 
represents the public spirit and wealth of the metropolis, I believe; 





doubtless his consumption of gas is large. I venture to say that his 
gas-bill greatly predominates over any dividend upon such an amount 
| of share-capital 2s he has embarked. What he wants, and what he 
tells you frankly is, ‘I do not care about a return upon the gas- 
| shares; but what I want is, a reduction in the price of gas.” I ask 
| ou whether this does not amount, not only to competition, but anni- 
hilation ? You cannot test the positive spoliation of the company, 
| because that which competes with it, and that which is to abstract its 
| profits, namely, the new company, is one which does not trade upon 
| commercial principles. I say this is not a just and legitimate species 
| of competition, but is an undue and unjust species of competition, 
There is no undertaking, no railway, for instance, that could compete 
with the construction of a railway from London to Brighton so con- 
| Stituted, diminishing the demand for traffic, and transferring the pro- 
' fits at once from the pockets of the company to the pockets of the 
passengers—to make a passenger-company for the purpose of reducing 
| the transit and making a clear return upon the undertaking. No 
| undertaking of any description could stand possibly upon that sort of 
| competition by an undertaking that is not carried on on commercial 
principles. Now, Mr. Deputy Harrison’s answers to my learned 
friend were very distinct upon this subject. He said, ‘* What we 
| want ig cheap gas; we do not care about dividends.’’ Then, I say, 
| Parliament is strictly bound to look at all sides of this question ; and, 
| thus viewing it, I think you will hesitate to introduce into a commer- 
| cial undertaking a principle, or want of principle rather, which would 
be absolutely fatal, of necessity, to the spirit of commerce. There is 
| something more, sir, involved in the discussion of these individual 
| measures, from time to time, beyond the consideration of a few more 
| pence or a few more shillings in the price of the supply of a foot of 
gas. It is a question for you whether you will deal with this matter 
upon just principles, or upon principles which go to sap the very 
foundation of the capital embarked in former speculations for the ser- 
| vice of the public in matters of this kind. Now, sir, I am happy to 
| refer to matters which are legitimately within the province and know- 
ledge of members of the committee, and I should like to refer histori- 
cally to the course which has been pursued in pari materid, in the 
borough of which you, sir, are the honoured representative. I do not 
know whether you remember —I cannot call to mind whether the 
honourable chairman was member for Liverpool at the time that there 
was introduced at Liverpool a third gas company— 

Cuarrman: No; I had nothing to do with that. 

Mr, Tatsot: There being two companies at Liverpool, a third 
company sought to introduce itself; and the committee upon that 
occasion interfering with the progress of the bill—— 

Mr, Sergeant Wrancuam: Is that to be a matter of evidence or 
not? 

Mr. Tatzor: It is in evidence, 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: Upon the committee-table? 

Mr. Taxzor: The result was in the evidence spoken of by the wit- 
nesses, and there the reduction insisted upon by the committee was 
4s. 6d.; the price having been before exceeding that amount, they 
determined that, if that reduction was made by the existing compa- 
nies, they would not permit a third company. That was the issue of 
the bill for bringing down the price at Liverpool, excluding the con- 
struction of a third company at 4s. 6d. Now, before this bill 
approached to discussion in this room, and at the moment we are now 
discussing it, that which was thought fit to be done for Liverpool in 
the committee-room, has been done to your hand out of this room; 
and you have now in London the price of gas full 12 per cent. lower 
than you have in Liverpool, secured by the act, and, as I say, effec- 
tually secured by the act of Parliament. 

Cuatrman: By act of Parliament, do you say? 

Mr. Tatzot: No, I beg your pardon, not by act of Parliament, by 
the act of the parties. Now, sir, I ask why is it that the committee 
will not pursue a similar course upon the present occasion? Is there 
not abundant cause for that fear, which, were there no other consi- 








deration, I should hope would be sufficient for you in the language 





which I have read to you, also already clearly followed up by evi- 
dence which has been given, in this room, by Mr. Charles Pearson, 
of the truth of his own prophecy as to the probability of the future, 
as to the result of all competition carried to an unreasonable extent, 
that that will take place here, and will produce the pernicious result 
of a destruction of that economy and price which is stated to be, and 
assumed to be, the swmmum bonum in matters of this description. 
Now, sir, I was about to read to you, but I suppose it will lead to 
an objection, and, therefore, I had better forbear; however, the 
matter is so trite, and the observation so obvious, that I will not even 
quote official authority for it. I was about to call your attention to 
the report of the commissioners of the council of health as to the 
supply of water, and things of that description, in which there are 
very important passages bearing upon the subject; but, as reference 
to documents is litigated at every step, I do not attempt it. Sir, the 
question is, whether I am right in saying that by the introduction of 
another company there is the risk that you are doing more harm than 
good. Istate that upon the authority of Mr, Charles Pearson. I 
hope that is enough—it is enough for me—it is the argumentum ad 
hominem I know, but in this case it is an argument which is based 
upon the great and uniform experience of mankind in these cases. 
Then the only question arises whether, inasmuch as I ain resting 
upon a present reduction, I have not an answer to them in omnibus, 
having adopted that principle? Then comes the question, whether 
the principle of reduction is secure for the future? They have said 
they cannot trust us for the future. Mr, Deputy Stevens has no faith 
in us; the shoemaker from Bishopsgate, Mr. ia, admits that if 
we had done a year ago what we have done now, there would have 
been no pretence for the bill; but with a knowing shake of the 
head, which expressed a great deal more than his words I sup- 
pose, he says, ‘‘It will not do now,’ as much as to say that 
we are palming upon the committee a delusion. Now, let us 
see what is the answer to that. In the first place I appeal to our 
past conduct. I appeal to this striking fact, that, although we 
originally charged 1d5s., we have dropped down by successive 
steps from lds. to 4s., and having reduced to 5s. after the original 
bill of 1849 was rejected, and having come down now to 4s., 
no man has been found to say, and no man could with 
truth say, that we have ever attempted to raise the price again. And, 
sir, I take the liberty of saying that it is not very easy to play fast and 
loose with a gas constituency, or any other constituency such as the 
city of London, If you will allow me, and I trust I may be per- 
mitted to do so without any difficulty, I will refer you to the language 
of the petition which we have presented against the bill, which is 
confirmed by the evidence which has been given in the course of this 
case. Now, I find this stated, that the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
Company petitioned the commissioners of sewers for license to lay 
down their pipes, and so on. ‘And thereupon, your petitioners 
fearing the result of a ruinous competition, deemed it advisable to sacri- 
fice a considerable portion of their property to meet the demands of the 
public, as represented in the report of the said Mr. Charles Pearson— 
and your petitioners presented to the said court of sewers a memorial, 
of which the following is a copy:—To the honourable the commis- 
sioners of sewers of the city of London. The humble memorial of the 
City of London Gas Light and Coke Company, sheweth, that your 
memorialists have reduced the price of gas to the consumers of the 
city of London to 4s. per 1000 cubic feet, which reduction came into 
operation at Christmas last, that your memorialists are prepared still 
further to reduce the price to 3s, 6d. and 3s. per 1000 cubic feet 
respectively, as and when their profits shall enable them to do so after 
paying a dividend of ten per cent. upon their capital. That doubts 
have been expressed as to the sincerity of your memorialists in making 
the reductions before mentioned ; and your memorialists, therefore, 
feel it due to your honourable court to declare that they are willing to 
secure the observance of the above terms in any manner your honour- 
able court may desire. Your memorialists, therefore, pray that your 
honourable court will be pleased to consider this memorial as an 
evidence of the desire of your memorialists to submit to the directors 
of your honourable court as to the mode in which the above advan- 
tages may be secured to the public, and that an entry to that effect 
may be made on the minutes proceedings of your honourable court,” 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: Is that your own petition here? 

Mr, Tatnor: Yes; is not that a document to which I have aright 
to refer—my petition here? 

Mr. Sergeant Wrancuam: No doubt my learned friend has a 
perfect right to read from his petition here, but not from the 
memorial, 

Mr. Ta.tzot: I know my learned friend does not mean unneces- 
sarily to interrupt me, and [ do not complain of it on his part, but I 
complain of those who instruct my learned friend before they have 
informed themselves properly on the subject. They are old enough 
and big enough. Let me explain for the benefit of those who will 
not see—I suppose it is not because they cannot see—I am reading 
the humble petition of the City of London Gas Company, under their 
seal, addressed to the Honourable the Commons in Parliament 
assembled, in the course of which they state, for your information, 
that they had addressed a memorial, which they set out—why it is 
set out I do not know, but here it is, ‘‘ That doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the sincerity of your memorialists in making the reduc- 
tions before mentioned, and your memorialists, therefore, feel it due 
to your honourable court to declare that they are willing to secure the 
observance of the above terms in any manner your honourable court 
may desire. Your memorialists, therefore, pray that your honourable 
court will be pleased to consider the memorial as an evidence of the 
desire of your memorialists to submit to the direction of your honour- 
able court as to the mode in which the above advantages may be 
secured to the public, and that an entry to that effect may be made on 
the minutes proceedings of your honourable court.” Now, sir, that 
is the language of the City Gas Company, and the zeal of the pro- 
moters upon the other side, to do them ample justice, has never led 
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them.to nee the conduct or the morality of the executive of that 
company, I believe. I believe that‘'they embrace amongst their 
number some of the most honourable men, at least as honourable 
men as any to be found in the city of London; and of this I am con- 
vinced, that even if they were dishonourable, or such men that they 
never deserve to show their faces inside Temple-bar again, of having 
said this to the commissioners of sewers, the commissioners of sewers 
calling upon them to be bound to that effect, they would be compelled 
to do what they profess to do, namely, to reduce the price as they 
have to 4s., and then to reduce it to 3s., whenever the stipulated 
amount of dividend shall be received. 

Mr. Sergeant Wraneuam: There is no evidence of such memorial 
having been addressed to the commissioners of sewers. Stating the 
matter in the petition is no proof of that. 

Cuarrman: In the absenceof ng such memorial here, I look upon 
it as the language addressed by them to us; and it appears to me 
that ‘Mr. Talbot has a perfect right to use it as language addressed by 
them to us. In strictness it is no, evidence. 

Mr. Tatzot: I quite agree in that, sir, except in this respect, that 
we have had commissioners of sewers in the box. 

Cuairman : In strictness there is no evidence from this document 
that any such memorial ever was presented. 

..Mr. Tatsot: Not from this document, but we have had evidence 
orally given, not, perhaps, the best evidence, but at all events, not 
objected to, we have had it in-evidence by a commissioner before you 
that a memorial was presented, not the language of it, but the sub- 
stance of it has been expressed by the witnesses; they have stated 
that a memorial has been presented to the commissioners, I allude to 
the evidence, I think, of Mr. Deputy Harrison, it was one of them, 
at all events I can say, as the representative of the City Gas Company, 
in the presence of the directors of that company, and on the part of 
that company that they are willing to be bound now by this language. 
Here is the passage given to me, it is said, ‘* All that we have to rely 
upon is their word,’’ &c. (reading the passage). Now, that memorial 
thus shadowed forth is the memorial of which I speak ; but, however 
that may be, here is the petition as the honourable chairman has ob- 
served, which is an abiding document, which will abide I suppose, I 
do not know what becomes of petitions, or where they go to, but 
doubtless any party interested will have an opportunity of inspecting 
it as containing in that way the language of these gentlemen in 1848, 
and in the name of these gentlemen, the short-hand writer taking it 
down, I declare, on the part of the City of London Gas Company, 
the intention to contiaue the supply of gas at 4s. per thousand cubic 
feet to the city of London, and to make a reduction below that sum, 
in the terms specified in the memorial whenever the event stated in 
the memorial as to the dividend shall take place. But, sir, to double 
the assurances and securities for faith, and considerations of that de- 
scription, let me remind you of what is the province of the commis- 
sioners of sewers, and of the constant practical check which they 
hold in their hands; and let me remind you once again of the lan- 
guage of Mr. Charles Pearson, in which he says that there are 
companies closely bordering upon the city who may at any moment 
be let in. The fact is. so, at all events, The commissioners may do 
that. And one other thing is most remarkably true, there is still 
subsisting, although Mr. Charles Pearson has complained of the 
repeal by the Chartered Company, on the sly, as he would say, and 
they are also my clients, of a clause which was intended to, and un- 
doubtedly did, give the power to the City at any time to purchase 
the pipes of the Chartered Company within the City. He has himself 
said, *‘ If the companies refuse to sell upon these terms, Parliament 
would probably re-enact the clauses which were repealed without 
notice to those who were interested in their continuance.’’ But, 
strange to say, that, although the Chartered Company did obtain a 
repeal of that clause, that clause is still subsisting on the part 
of the City Company at this moment, and that gives a power 
constantly recurring to the authorities of the City. The clause 
says, ‘At the expiration of any such contract it shall be 
lawful for the said commissioners or trustees either to pur- 
chase the pipes, cocks, plugs, branches of pipes, and other materials 
| belonging to the said company, and employed in lighting such parish 
or place at such price as shall be agreed upon between the said com- 
missioners or trustees and the said company, or in case the said com- 
missioners or trustees shall decline so to purchase, then it shall be 
lawful for the said company to remove such pipes, cocks, plugs, 
branches, and other materials at the expiration of such contract, or 
determination thereof by such notice, and in the mean time for such 
commissioners or trustees to lay such pipes, cocks, plugs, branches, 
and other articles as shall be necessary for the supply of such parish 
or‘place at the expiration, or-sooner determination, of such contract.” 
I do not say that that is a very effective provision, but whatever the 
)@fficacy-of it was-originally, Mr. Charles Pearson seems to attach a 
great deal to it, for he complains grievously of the repeal of the 
clause. It exists at the present moment on the part of the City 
Company totidem-verbis ;.and if the control of the price charged by 
the City: Company depends upon it that controls the Chartered 
Company. Sir, there.is another thing, you are aware that the City 
Gas Company, whom I-represent, have only a temporary existence. 
I think that was alluded to by my learned friend, which-existence 
will.expire-altogether in 1863, Yet, though we have but a temporary 
act,-we have-embarked a large amount of capital in our plant ; and 
if that capital -is to continue to be of any value, there shall no long 
time elapse before we. must come under the scourge of Parliament, 
if Iam justified in using that expression, come under the cognizance 
of Parliament, for’ the purpose of renewing that power; but with 
what face,-with what hope of getting a renewal of our term could 
we come if we had falsified our now-repented pledge to deal with 
the City-in the mode in which we purpose? The fact is that this 
circumstance alone gives ample protection and security to the public, 
8 @ guarantee against any falsehood or any desire to do that which 
swe have never hitherto.done, namely, raising the price after a re- 














duction by steps as characterized by our past conduct. © Then, sir, 
apart from the question of faith or treaty, there is one other question, 
one other consideration, which you have to deal with, upon which 
we have heard some evidence this morning—remember where is this 
folly to be enacted, and in the absence of any necessity? Why it is 
to be enacted in the very heart and life of our commercial system. 
In other words, it is to constitute an interruption to the trade, in Mr. 
Charles Pearson’s words, of the metropolis ; and this anomaly, this 
ridicule of propriety, is to be observed by foreigners, who are to grace 
our streets in 1851; that John Bull, who has been spending, not 
thousands nor hundreds of thousands, but hundreds of millions of 
pounds, to facilitate the transit of men and goods, principally from 
the provinces to and through the city of London, is now, for the sake 
of facilitating the outlay of £35,000, to cast up barricades within the 
City, not barricades for once but barricades constantly recurring, 
making all due allowance for night work, instead of day work, to frus- 
trate pro tanto the amount of expenditure which has been lavished upon 
facilitating the transit from one end of the kingdom to the other, and 
for no object buta gas bill. Now, sir, is thisan unsubstantial and idle 
dream upon the subject? I must again ask you to bear with me for 
a single moment while I call your attention, as I promised to do, to 
the language of another petition, — is true is not evidence of 
the facts therein stated, but at all events may be taken as a proof of 
what people think who use such language. This is, ‘The humble 
petition of the undersigned, bankers, merchants, and others, owners 
and occupiers of property within the City of London and liberties, 
and assessed to the consolidated rate.’””’ They there say that the 
paved and public ways of the City ‘‘ exceed fifty miles in length, and 
your petitioners believe that there already exists beneath the pave- 
ments thereof, mains and pipes of water and gas compsnies, upwards 
of 200 miles in length,” and so on. ‘ That applications have been 
heretofore made to the commissioners of sewers of the City of London 
by gas companies for permission to lay mains within the City, but the 
commissioners have in all cases declined to allowof the pavements 
being disturbed, on the ground that the introduction of competing 
companies within the crowded thoroughfares of the City would entail 
a very heavy outlay of the public money in the necessary reparations 
of the pavements, as well as the most harassing inconveniences from 
the continual shifting of mains and service-pipes from one competing 
company to the other; and your petitioners beg leave respecttully to 
submit to your honourable House that the circumstances which now 
exist do not justify the commissioners in departing from a practice 
which has resulted in the present admirable condition of the pave- 
ments.” ‘That in addition to the enormous expense which must 
be incurred in laying down new mains and pipes throughout the 
whole extent of the City, your petitioners believe that the frequent 
breaking up of the pavements at a future time for alterations and 
repairs, would not only be a source of great annoyance and incon- 
venience to the public, by the obstruction of the traffic and interrup- 
tion to business, but would also involve a considerable addition to 
the consolidated rate, which has for many years pressed heavily upon 
your petitioners and the rest of the inhabitants, although they admit 
that the pavements are now in such good order and condition as to 
prove that the funds raised for that purpose have been judiciously 
expended.”’ Now, sir, that is the language of these gentlemen; but 
why need I dwell upon it? What possible justification can I have 
for occupying your attention upon this matter, when I have only to 
refer to the uniform conduct of the commissioners of sewers upon this 
subject which we have evidence of, for resisting the ingress of com- 
panies in past times? Doubtless for this reason, that they considered 
that the thoroughfares would be rendered inconvenient and impracti- 
cable if other companies were to be allowed to go in and to disturb the 
traffic; it is true that they have now yielded to the pressure which has 
been put upon them, and that they have done so just at the time when 
there wasthe least need for it, because, having refused to doso when gas 
was dear, it is quite clear that it is nothing but a St. Thomas’s pres- 
sure which would have induced them to permit parties to supply new 
gas, when the old gas is not so good as before, and much cheaper. I 
suggest to you, at all events, that you, as representing Parliament, 
though it may not be in your power to prevent it, should not give it 
your aid; that if, without respect to this scheme, this bubble bill, 
as is suggested on the other side, the joint-stock incorporation is all 
right; and if—and that is a very large if — if they can get capital 
enough to execute works which require a great deal more capital than 
they profess to have, let them do it: but what I want to urge upon 


you is, that you will consult your own interests, and that you will |, 


consult the interests of the body of which you are the delegates, if 
you will leave this company to fight it out without your aid, and to act 
up to the end, upon the principle of the scheme upon which they 
originally started, as independent of you, and not to involve your- 
selves in the further development of a scheme as to which, if it suc- 
ceed, and if they injure the City by breaking up the thoroughfares 
without your aid, the City will then have the satisfaction of 
feeling, if it is done, thai it is not done by Parliament, but by their 
own delegates of the City. If the thoroughfares should be broken up, 
and all this work should be done, after Mr. Radford shail have ex- 
hibited his ability for keeping faith by working by sections in 
replacing the pavement, which, however replaced in one part and put 
together in his form after being disturbed, will give way, and be a 
constant subject of settlement in other parts—when that shall have 
been done, and they tot up the result of all that in the shape-of rates 
to be levied from house to house, then, I venture to say, when St. 
Thomas’s-day shall come round again something like revolution, and 
something like repudiation, will take place place in the arrangement 
of those through whose agency this increased cost, under the head of 
cheap gas, shall have been inflicted upon the City. . And, sir, it is a 
little remarkable that, although this bill is prosecuted and furthered, 


I cannot say under the authority of the commissioners of sewers, but || 


with their consent; and, although you have have had Mr, Radford, 
who is in the expectancy of the job, and certain other gentlemen 
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called before you to give their notion of the amount of this nuisance, 
and of the cost to the City, the commissioners’ surveyor, the respon- 
sible party—he who.is to supervise the relaying of the pavement, and 
to give his advice to the commissioners upon the subject — that 

entleman, at all events, has not been submitted to your cognizance, 
in order that you might have a responsible opinion given to you upon 
that subject. I cannot help suspecting that the surveyor not being a 
commissioner of sewers, not being subject to the St. Thomas’s-day 
pressure, entertains an opinion very widely diff-rent from that of his 
| masters. I have no right to say that it is so, but I argue that it is so; 
| and I am quite sure that, if it had not been so, the commissioners 
of sewers and their allies, or their masters, the Great Central 
Gas Consumers’ Company, would not have hesitated to give you the 
best evidence upon the subject, and to put that surveyor into the box. 
Now, sir, I cannot help indulging the belief, these things being at 
stake, that, although you may have had plenty of noise from those 
| who have occupied your attention here as the promoters of this bill, 

although you may have had one set of opinions loudly advocated, 
| yet upon the part of less inflammable, but not less respectable, I do 

not say more, but as respectable, and more quiescent and sober-minded, 

and a larger body of the citizens certainly, you will have a feeling of 
| sincere gratitude if you should protect them, not from the benefits of 
| cheap gas, for that they have already; but if you should protect 

them from the evils which, on the theory of giving cheap gas, but in 
| reality to produce a great deal of increase in the price of gas, would 
necessarily be inflicted upon them by the bill before you. Then, sir, 
what is the course have to pursue? You have perceived that 
throughout I have relied upon the inanity of the case upon the part 
of the bill. My suggestion is, that there is no ground made out by 
the promoters of the bill for this bill, and I claim a nonsuit of that 
bill on the showing of the promoters. I have, therefore, nothing to 
prove. What shouldI have to prove? Mr. Croll professes to make 
| good gas, I offer to do the same and do actually make it, and I quote 
the language of Mr. Charles Pearson, that throughout we have sold 
better gas than was elsewhere sold. I say at this moment the qua- 
lity, as to purity, is unimpeached. I do not halt, even for the pur- 
pose of denouncing such experiments as have been practised upon 
the ridiculous credulity of Professors Graham and Leeson, I appeal 
from them to the evidence of Mr, Tite, called yesterday in this room, 
who by profession is necessarily conversant with the practical supply of 
gas as the architect of the Royal Exchange. Hesays that the supply is 
good. He happened to have been present at an experiment which Pro- 
fessor Brande made with litmus paper on gas supplied from the works of 
my clients, the Chartered Company, and it was found to be pure gas, and 
that is the character that it is entitled to. I stand upon Mr. Charles 
| Pearson’s evidence, upon Mr. Tite’s evidence, and upon Professor 
| Brande’s evidence ; and Mr. Croll will allow me to say, that although 

it is very easy to speak of the purity of gas, and to inspect it, that 
| he will be.a fortunate man, indeed, if he shall succeed in supplying 
| the citizens with as good gas as that supplied by the Chartered 
| Company. He talks of giving good gas. He offers to sell at 4s., but 
| I do so at the present moment. He offers to reduce at a lower price, 
| after paying a ten per cent. dividend, that is exactly what I offer to do. 
| Now I wish to say a single word, and I really feel that I ought to re- 
| lieve you at the earliest possible moment. I wish to say a single 

word upon the prospective reduction as dependent upon the question 

of increased capital, because I feel that it is the only point upon 
| which there is the least case for my learned friend’s bill. It may be 
| true, and you may believe what you please as to the estimate. all I 
| can say is, that it is of little value after the evidence of Mr. Rigby, 
| given yesterday, of the multifarious omissions from the schedule of 
|| prices, and the multitudinous extras which are to be referred to an 
| undefined arbitration, upon which the contractor says that his prices 

and Mr. Croll’s prices are not the prices, but an approximation to the 

prices which he ought to receive. I say that that is a state of things 
| in which any man, who was about to build a house, if he proceeded 
to build that house without a more clear definition of the terms, 
would have nobody to blame but himself if he found that his esti- 
mate was increased one hundred per cent. However, sir, it is really 
not worth while to occupy you with any lengthened observations 
upon this.subject, because I am not here to deny that the strong pro- 
bability is, that, making all allowance for a very la:ge increase upon 
| their estimate, if they can get the money to work with atall, that the 
sum they will require will be less than the accumulated capital of the 
o!d companies; it is very probable that it will be much less, that is 
extremely probable. I do not, however, recal the observations I made 
as to the injustice of treating, that is, as a point against the old com- 
panies, that in experimenting they have necessarily expended more 
than what would now be the required amount of outlay, it is very un- 
fortunate for them ; but let us look at the point as bearing upon the 
question of a prospective reduction after the 10 per cent. dividend. 
| It is true, if you have to get 10 per cent. dividend upon a limited 
capital, the reduction may take place sooner in the one case than in 
the other. But let it be remembered that the greater capital is to 
come into play in conjunction with the smaller capital, the amount of 
return upon the capital now in the city is divided by two, it is here- 
| aiter to be divided by three, 











than elsewhere. In the City they have piles upon piles of houses 
that in the evening have hardly an inhabitant; those who hold 
|ilhem live in the suburbs, it is not a place where gas is new, but 


| where it has long been found, and I say that the prospect of | 


expansion in the City is very limited; but, be it what it may, you 
| are going to promote consumption by a new company on the back of 
the old companies, because, sir, we are not going to shut up shop, 
hut to compete with the new company. Itis, as my learned friend 
suggests, that, from the very fact that there is a less capital here to 
veceive the ten per cent. dividend, the reduction will come in the 
sooner; but then you, sir, are to consider out of what return he is to 








; The question of the expansion in the | 
consumption, which you have heard of is certainly an element in the | 
| consideration, but I think it is less likely to take place in the City | 


get his ten per cent. dividend. Sir, there is another view taken from 
Mr. Charles Pearson. Suppose it ends in, what he says it necessarily 
will end in—suppose it ends in the fusion of the new capital with the 
old—supposing Mr. Pearson’s aim accomplished, and the manifest 
and revealed intention of fastening himself upon the old City com- 
panies shall take place, then what becomes of the topic with the 
increased capital of the accelerated dividend of ten per cent:, and the 
accelerated reduction? It is quite clear that you are doing harm instead 
of good, and that instead of accelerating the reduction, consequent upon 
the ten per cent. dividend upon the less capital, you are bringing into 
the City a greater amount of capital in order that the ten per cent. may 
be levied upon it before the reduction takes place. If there is any 
truth in that, whatever the estimate may be, the question of compa- 
rative reduction upon the estimate is immaterial. That, sir, I believe 
is the sum of the observations I have to address to you upon this sub- 
ject. If you are satisfied, and I must say, after all the vaticinations 
to which we have listened, [ think you must take it as not a probable 
state of things that, as gas is sold at 4s. in London contrasted with 
4s. 6d. at Liverpool, the prospect of reduction, whomsoever sold by, 
is very promising. But, evenif you are satisfied that a reduction can 
take place, that reduction will take place by the old companies, 
then I take the liberty of suggesting to you, supposing our profes- 
sions to be true, by which we are bound to a maximum price as low 
as the others, and lower than Liverpool, that the exclusion of a third 
company will, at all events, if it does no other good, save the City 
from increased charges upon their consolidated rate, and from a great 
interruption to their trade, which may well be increased in pounds, 
shillings, and pence; and I take the liberty of suggesiing to you that 
in the present state of things, as now existing and developed by the 
old companies, you may find abundant reason for rejecting the pre- 
amble of this bill. Sir, it seems to me equally impossible to find a 
justification for adopting the preamble of the bill; and I submit to 
you, once and again for the last time, that they have not established 
the necessity, which they insist upon in the preamble of their bill, 
that a further supply of gas is expedient. They have not shown 
either that the citizens have not an adequate supply, or a cheap 
supply, or anything existing to prevent their continuing to be cheaply 
supplied, All these circumstances failing them, it comes back to the | 
question whether you are so insanely bent upon the doctrine of com- 
petition—if you will forgive me for saying so—whether anybody is so 
insanely bent upon the doctrine of competition as to say that, whether it 
be necessary or not, the peril must be imposed upon the capital of the 
existing companies, and the increased charge must be imposed upon 
the City of London, merely because it has suited Mr. Charles Pearson 
to start this scheme, and because Mr. Croll has an interest of £20,000 
as he states in promoting this bill, that therefore, it is to pass, I say 
it is a bill without necessity; it is a bill without the means of being 
carried out, for which the sinews of war are completely wanting, and 
can only be obtained through the intervention of Parliament ; whereas 
the tenure of those finances ought to be a condition precedent to 
coming to Parliament for powers. It may be satisfactory for the 
committee to remember, that if they should take that view, and feel 
that their duty leads them to the rejection of the preamble of this 
bill as not proved, at all events they are but remitting the parties to 
the position they before occupied ; they may proceed if they like, and 
ruin the thoroughfares of the City—that question will be settled on 
St. Thomas’s-day, but at all events, the consciences of honourable 
gentlemen will be entirely free from the reflection that they have 
been parties to a bill which, under the guise of giving cheap gas, has 
entailed ruin to some, loss to ail, and inconvenience to the great 
body of the citizens of London. I cannot sit down, sir, without 
thanking the committee for the attention they have paid to the whole 
of this case, and for the great attention with which they have listened 
to my very long address to them. 

Cuatrman: [ think we are very much bound to tender our thanks 
to the learned counsel for the favilities they have afforded us in the 
course of this enquiry for the dispatch of business. 


MAY 30.—NINTH DAY. 


Mr. Corrie addressed the committee on behalf of the British Gas 
Company against the bill. 

Mr. Warren then addressed the committee on the part of tho 
Commercial Gas Company as follows :— 

Sir,—I have to address a few observations to the committee, and I 
assure you that, after the courtesy with which you have listened to 
the whole of this protracted enquiry, I will not abuse your kindness 
by dwelling at great length upon any part of the case, but more es- 
pecially by going over those portions of it, which, it is quite clear 
from the attention you have paid to the details, are fully in your 
recollection, whatever you may think of them when you come to 
decide the case. Sir, the anxiety with which I rise to represent a very 
important company, in fact, two classes of persons who complain of 
the proceedings of the promoters of this bill, is enhanced by having 
to follow, in common with my learned friend Mr, Corrie, the very able 
and admirable address which you heard during the whole of 
yesterday from my learned friend Mr, Talbot, and I am sincerely ap- 
prehensive lest Ishould say anything to mar the effect of that powerful 
piece of argumentation which he addressed to you, and whieh 
appeared to me to be an excellent specimen of very luminous logic, ad- 
dressing itself in a practical shape to every feature of the case. I cannot 
help thinking that that address must have produced a great effect 
upon the committee, and I shall bear that in mind and not go 
again over the ground which he has already so ably occupied. 
Sir,—I appear here on behalf of the Commercial Gas Company, 
supplying, as has been proved over and over again, an out-district 
and a very extensive and thinly peopled poor district. As the wit- 
nesses st.te, a company, which is essentially a consumers’ company, as 
admitted by my learned friend's own witnesses, a company, theretore, 
whose interests and whose wants are coincident, whose pecuniary 
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interests as shareholders co-operate precisely with their wants as 
consumers. They are the spontaneous emanation of real public want, 
which they have completely satisfied up to the present time, as is 
atablished negatively by the fact of the absence of all complaints on the 
part of the consumers supplied by the Commercial Company, or from 
the district which it is able to continue to supply, and has so long sup- 
plied ; and by the absence of any single tittle of evidence that one of 
the consumers of the Commercial Gas Company has agreed to become 
a customer in this projected Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, 
therefore, I stand before you stating that so far as the Commercial 
Gas Company is concerned, I safely ask, Quis vituperavit? No com- 
plaint has been brought against it, its character and position are 
established before you beyond all reasonable doubt, therefore, if that 
be so, as far as that portion of the case of the promoters goes, that 
which the promoters undertake to do, and which they must do to the 
satisfaction of the legislature, has totally failed. ‘They must prove 
that a want exists, a crying want, which they profess themselves 
ready to supply. If, therefore, they do not establish the existence 
of that want, their case fails. And how can they be said to have 
established the existence of that want, if they leave it as an admitted 
undisputed fact, which has relieved me and those who instruct me 
from the necessity of giving any evidence whatever. I say, if they 
leave it as an undisputed fact, that for one very large portion of that 
district, which they contemplate supplying, there exists one company 
at least, and I think, I may venture to say, two companies, the British 
and the Commercial Companies, against whom no complaints what- 
ever have been made, who are ready to supply as is admitted, and as 
is proved in the evidence, possessing works most favourably situated 
for all the purposes of supplying the best quality of gas, in the cheapest, 
the most economical, and effectual manner, to all who are able to take 
it; that the gas which they have hitherto supplied, is of the best 
quality that can be supplied, and I am not aware that in any part 
of the evidence, do they undertake to supply better gas, than the 
Commercial Company can supply, and are supplying, and have supplied 
and will continue to supply; if that be so really, is it not an act 
of madness to come before you to show that that is a want 
which, on their own showing, proves to be no want at all. Sir, 
whom have they brought? They have brought before you, first of 
all, Mr, Charles Pearson. Mr. Charles Pearson states that he has no 
longer any shares. 

r. WitpE: No. He said he had been a director up to the last 
moment, but had ceased tobe. He had got shares. 

Mr. Warren: His view was, as far as I understood, that he had 
got only nominal shares, 

Mr. Witpe: No, he said he had a large number of shares. 

Mr. Warren: I thought I had asked him, but I am relying on 
my memory. I thought I asked him whether he was fortunate 
enough to be interested in the welfare of this company and I thought 
he said, Iam not; he may have said he had a few shares, 20, or 30, 
or 50, or something of that sort; but I asked him this, ‘ But is it 
correct that your ne | and friends are large shareholders ?—My 
family and frienfls are all shareholders. Can you give me any. idea of 
the amount of shares that your family and friends hold ?—From what 
has passed here to-day, I do not know thatI am to call one of 
them my friend. He holds 500 shares, Last year you said 
that your family and friends were large shareholders?—Yes. Can 
you give me an idea, bearing in mind what you have said 
to us upon that occasion, how many shares your family and 
friends, as you then considered, held?’’ Then he at once ad- 
mitted that, to no less a sum than £10,000, his family and friends 
were interested in this company; therefore, the evidence he gives 
under those circumstances, one cannot help looking at as being liable 
to be swayed by what people must naturally feel when they come to 
support a case in which they are deeply interested. If they were 
disinterested as to their personal risk, they would feel a deep interest 
on the part of others whom they had induced to embark money in 
so hopeless a speculation as this. Whom did they call next before 
you? One whom I desire to speak of with respect, as very likely a 
talented man, namely, Mr. Croll, a genleman whom I do not wish to 
undervalue as to his mechanical skill, his character, or his preten- 
sions as a scientific maker of gas; but Mr. Croll admitted to me when 
I asked the question, that he personally doubled the extent of 
pecuniary interest of Mr. Charles Pearson’s family. I did not press 
it further; but I said, Is not — direct pecuniary interest in this 
company at least £20,000? and, to my great concern, he did say that 
it was. I might have pressed it further, but £20,000 is quite suf- 
ficient. Here there are two gentlemen who are the main orifices 
of evidence, if one may so speak, who have been called before you 
to give you couleur de rose evidence to satisfy you that everything they 
have undertaken to do they can do, and have an ample margin of room 
to spare in every direction, that ample means really exist, and that 
they have not been exaggerated; that they have, in point of fact, 
underrated their capabilities, and, therefore, that the case is made out 
for this bill. Now, I ask the committee to look at this case, just as 
they would look at “ the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet, 
omitted by particular desire,” for such is the position of the case here. 
We have aioed a great deal about the commissioners of sewers, and 
their dealings with their company, and the mysterious conversion of 
obstinacy into pliancy, on which my learned friend Mr. Talbot com- 
mented so happily yesterday, how on a sudden the frost was converted 
into athaw, and then followed the largest possible concessions on 
their part, and members of their body came before you to say that that 
is the case, and that there is no longer any difficulty in that respect. But, 
sir, | want to know why two persons in particular are not before 
the committee, who ought to have been before the committee, to 

ive them information; one is Mr. Daw, the clerk of the com- 
missioners of sewers, out of whom, I think, we could have got 
some very satisfactory and decisive information, and the other 
is the surveyor of the commissioners, Mr. Hayward. I think 
it might have possibly turned out that those two gentlemen 





could have given you very important information indeed as to the 
manceuvres which the company have had recourse to with that body 
of the commissioners for the purpose of obtaining their consent to this 
bill. For, it appears that Mr. Deputy Harrison, who has been called 
before you, and who gave evidence, as I cannot help thinking, with a 
considerable amount of animus, in favour of the promoters, is a 
member of the commission, and also Mr. Deputy Stevens. I thought 
that that eloquent man never would have come to an end in speaking 
of this honourable company and of the high estimation in which it is 
held by the commissioners of sewers, Both those witnesses have an 
interest in the concern, The son of one expects to have a per- 
manent situation in the company, and the other, Mr. Harrison, expects 
to be patronized. 

Mr. Pitt Taytor.—No. 

Mr. Warren.—I beg your pardon. I thought it was so; being a 
stationer, I can conceive it possible; but I withdraw that observation. 
I complained very strongly of some of the documentary evidence 
adduced at such a late stage of the case as to render it almost 
impracticable for us to make it of any effectual service, and of other 
documentary evidence being suppressed altogether. I mean first of 
all as to the working plan of the architect, Mr. Stevens, which we 
asked for continually, and which Mr. Stevens stated had been here 
de die in diem from the beginning of the inquiry; yet, although we 
wished to have this plan, in order to cross-examine Mr. Croll, and 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Charles Pearson himself, it was not produced 
till the last day of the inquiry, when the case was nearly closed ; and 
it was quite impossible for counsel to throw themselves into the mass 
of details. Ido complain, and justly, I think, of the manceuvres on 
the part ofthe promoters, who kept back that very important piece of 
evidence until so late a period in the case. We ought also to have 
had the plan of the intended mains, which has been seen by two of 
the witnesses, but which the promoters refused to produce. Why 
has it been kept back? They said that they would not object to the 
locus standi of the rival companies ; then, why is it kept back? The 
committee ought to have had the means of the closest investigation of 
everything connected with them. Why did not they say, ‘“‘ There 
they are, you may make any observations you may please to found 
upon them in cross-examinations?”” That was the proper course. 
Therefore I think the committee are justified in considering that this 
very important undertaking, in which such large powers are asked 
for as affecting the metropolis, has not been brought before them 
accompanied by proper evidence, such as ought to have been brought 
before them, and I think that we have an undoubted right to complain. 
Well, sir, I shall pass over many observations which I had intended 
to make, in order that I may make my address a very brief one. Mr. 
Rigby, in order to show the wild, harum scarum, careless way in which 
these gentlemen have gone to work from beginning to end, proves 
that which shows that a spirit of reckless improvidence has accompa- 
nied their case throughout, one instance of that so terrified their own 
contractors, that they bolted; I mean Messrs. Peto and Betts, for 
when they were defeated before the committee last year, they did that 
which scared Messrs. Peto and Betts, eminent persons as I have no 
doubt they are, they found they were let into a very bad thing, and 
they got out of it as soon as possible. This letter which was laid 
before the committee, appears to me a strong proof of the wild work of | 
the promoters of this company which terrified their own contractors 
and made them throw up the contract in despair; they say, refer- 
ring to the date of December, 1849, ‘‘ This time lapsed ’’— 

Mr. TayLtor.—Read the whole of it, if you please ; what is the date? 

Mr, Warren.—The date of the letter is the 23rd of April last: | 
‘¢ Gentlemen,—In accordance with your request, the sub-contractors | 
having now released us from the contracts entered into on your | 
account, in consequence of the unfair and unfounded inferences which | 
have been drawn, we beg to state the cause of our retirement from the | 
agreement entered into by us to erect your works; the which assumed | 
your giving us possession of the land for building, and full permission 
to lay down pipes within fourteen days of signing the contract, which 
took place in December, 1849. This time lapsed, and we should still | 
have been willing to carry out the arrangement, but for the unheard | 
of and enormous penalties agreed to by the company in the deed | 
between themselves and the commissioners of sewers.” That has not | 
been put on evidence, and we do not know what those penalties were ; | 
but this is the opinion of their own contractors whom they have scared 
away, to which we did not think it prudent to expose ourselves with | 
the contingencies of the difficulty then existing of the company | 
obtaining leave to lay the pipes into the City from Bow-common. | 
Now reflect, sir, what “unheard-of and enormous penalties they | 
must have been that were submitted to by the promoters of this bill, 
and in this wild and premature manner before they knew that the 
should ever have the power to carry into effect the operations.” 
Sir, I now come to the one or two observations which I have to make | 
on the case of the Commercial Gas Company, and I repeat, quis 
vituperavit ; I cannot help thinking that by the incorporation of our 
districts in their bill, with the admission by them that in that locality | 
we, the Commercial Gas Company, in active and direct competition 
with the British Company, have supplied so creditably to ourselves 
as to preclude the promoters from saying that we are not regarding 
the interest of our consumers, they convict themselves of a case of 
spoliation. What said some of the witnesses when I put the case to 
them strongly in that way? Mr. Charles Pearson expressly admitted | 
to me that the cream of the district was Whitechapel-road and Mile- | 
end Old Town, that being the district to which they wished to bring | 
their pipes ; and I asked Mr, Charles Pearson if that were taken away, 
what would become of the rest of the district, unless he thought we 
could go on to supply in those distant outlying districts with anything 
like a fair and reasonable return, and he could give us no answer. 
But what said Mr. Methven when I asked him the question, if they 
take this district from us will not they entirely paralyze the company 
and cripple all their resources, and he said they would, if you deprive 
us of the whole of the productive district from which we derive. 
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Being a body of consumers dealing with consumers, that revenue 
which alone enables us to supply, at a moderate and reasonable price, 
all those outlying districts, they never can be supplied with gas except 
at a very high price, if you disenable the company from occupying 
themselves by including with them the profitable districts. say, 
therefore, when the Commercial Company have invested a very large 
capital—as appears by their bill, which is before you—invested a very 
large capital to the amount of £150,000, and have got power for 
raising £50,000 more, that they have — done all that they pro- 
mised the public they would do. And it has been proved and 
admitted over and over again that the works are capable of exten- 
sion to meet any practical demand. My learned friend suggests 
to me that the evidence was that the works were capable of 
supplying even the City,—I will not go into that for a moment; 
but, at all events, they are adequate for any reasonable exigence that 
may arise. However, about supplying the City, pardon me if I make 
an observation. I have looked through the evidence since we met 
yesterday, and I find abundant evidence here from many witnesses, 
notwithstanding Mr. Stevens’s obliviousness on the matter, that an 
application was made to the commissioners of sewers several years 
ago by a letter from Mr. Butler, the chairman; it is in words on the 
evidence here. He says, he does not remember the substance of the 
letter, but the fact of the letter having been sent is distinctly stated, 
and one or two other witnesses that they have the same recollection. 
Sir, what could have been the object otf Mr. Butler in making that 
application on the part of the Commercial Gas Company but such as 
I suggest? I do not remember exactly the evidence, but I leave 
it to the commiitee to determine whether there was not an offer 
made by the Commercial Gas Company to light the City on rea- 
sonable terms, which was altogether rejected by the commissioners 
of sewers, who subsequently became so pliant to our opponents. 
Now, sir, I represent a company whose very existence is menaced 
here, and therefore, I do not wish to hurry over that part of the case, 
which I think ought to be presented to the committee, and which I 
think is entitled to the committee’s favourable consideration. It is 
admitted, over and over again, by the promoters of this bill, who seek 
to enter upon our district, in a manner which we consider is almost 
like spoliation, driven by the exigencies of their case ; it is admitted 
that this is altogether a Consumers’ Company.* The Hon. Chairman 
asked Mr. Methven, I think “‘ By a consumers’ company you mean a 
company where the proprietors are consumers?” He said ‘* Undoubt- 
edly,” and that is so. If so, you have that security, that their 
interests are likely to continue to be cared for. The next security 
you have is this, their having voluntarily lowered the price of gas, 
just as might have been expected from a bona fide consumers’ company 
being called into existence by real necessity ; they immediately lowered 
the price of gas from 9s., which it was when they commenced, 
to 8s., 7s., 6s., down to 5s., as it is now, and having done this 
voluntarily, without any pressure at all, I take leave to say to 
the committee respectfully, that when they are now supplying, at ds., 
a district so totally different in all its essential circumstances from 
the City districts, the supply of which alone is contemplated by this 
| bill. I say that that in itself is a sufficient guarantee to the com- 
mittee that the price which they are charging at this moment, of ds., 
is a reasonable and proper price, especially having regard to one con- 
sideration, which is this—one of the witnesses states that this com- 
pany has been in existence. Mr. Charles Pearson stated that he 
believed it had been in existence for about twelve years. I believe 
that is correct. ‘They were not incorporated by charter till the year 
1847, the consequence is that they had completely satisfied all the 
conditions of a company asking for incorporation. And when they 
were incorporated, upon what terms was that done? The terms were 
these, viz., getting rid of all obnoxious usages and claims, or pre- 
tensions, which any consumers might conceivee to be obnoxious, 
They inserted a clause in their bill exempting incoming tenants from 
liability in respect of gas supplied to outgoing tenants ; they also lay 
on the service pipes at their own expence—all the interruptions 
of connections and reconnections are done at their expence—the 
paving is done at their expence—in point of fact, I do not know 
| of any power that could be exercised by a consumers’ gas company 
with which this company is not invested, and which is has not exer- 
| cised in a very honest and beneficial manner for all those interested. 
| Sir, there is another thing to be remembered, and thatis as to Section 
| 28, in the Commercial Company’s bill regulating the charge for supply- 
ing the public lights, I had the honour of conducting this bill through 
Parliament, and I am not quite sure whether it was not a spontaneous 
suggestion of our own, in which we have agreed to light all the 
public lights in this district, amounting to 700. Therefore, having 
5000 consumers, many of whom were only paying one pound a piece, 
showing the miserable nature, commercially speaking, of many of the 
customers whom we supply with the best possible gas at the lowest 
rate, yet we undertook to supply the public lights “ at a sum not 
exceeding,” &c, (Reading Section 28 of the Act), ‘hatis another thing 
which the Commercial Gas Company undertook to do, Thenext cir- 
cumstance which I have to venture to submit to youis that in this act 
are incorporated the provisions of the general gas clauses which also 
afford the most stringent security to the public for the proper per- 
formance of their duties by the Commercial Company. One of those 
provisions is this—it is section 35, a most important clause for the 
public (reading the same), and here, on the petition of any two gas 
ratepayers, suggesting that there are larger returns than there ought 
to be; they may overhaul all the accounts of the company, and take 
steps of the most decisive character for securing to the consumers the 
benefits which would arise from such an arrangement, There are 
only one or two other observations which I have to make, one of 
which is, that Mr. Methven annihilated another portion of the pro- 
moter’s case, so far as these extensive districts which are occupied 
by these two companies are concerned; for he stated that he did not 
believe that there was room for three competing companies in the 
district supplied by the Commercial Company and the British Com- 














pany. That was the direct admission of one of the promoters’ own 
witnesses, by Mr. Methven undoubtedly, but, at the same time, I beg 
leave to say to the promoters that, being so, what do you mean by taking |} 
from me the best part of my district? ‘‘ You take my life when you do 
take the means by which I live;’”’ and my learned friend, whose ex- } 
cellent acquaintance with his case every one recognises, I am sure, 
throughout all the scientific details of the matter, has not attempted to 
impugn that statement; and, therefore, again I ask if it is not monstrous 
for these promoters to come and take from the Commercial Company 
that part of their district which alone enables them to supply the out- 
lying districts? Now, it is proved that the Commercial Company have 
80 miles of pipe, and that they supply 5000 consumers, many of whom 
consume to the amount of only £1 a year; that they are liable to a 
great amount of bad debts, to extensive leakage, which involves large 
reductions from the profits, occasioned, of course, as Mr, Methven 
stated, by the necessary length of mains in so scattered a district. 
That being so, the quantity of gas supplied through those 80 miles of 
mains in the year 1849, Mr, Methven, who manufactured that gas, 
states to have been 120 millions of cubic feet. Now, the City have 
got 56 miles of mains, and the promoters of the bill which is now 
before you have based their expected returns, enabling them to supply 
fu at this cheap rate, upon a state of things which is perfectly 

udicrous in contrast with that which I have brought before you, and 
therefore, I will not pursue it further. Sir, I ask you before I sit 
down, whether you do not think that, without calling a witness, we 
have demonstrated that this company is now in a position of doing 
everything that it is capable of doing, without any assistance from 
you, though one cannot help being reminded by its helpless con- 
dition, that it is an illustration of Poor Richard’s saying, ‘* That it is 
hard to make an empty bag stand up.” And, in point of fact, this 
company after the rude assault of my learned friend, Mr. Talbot, 
and the feebler attacks, perhaps, I may say, of my learned friend, Mr. 
Corrie, and myself, that company now to my eyes presents the appear- 
ance such as one might describe of a great collapsed balloon, with all 
the gas out of it, and nothing but its useless folds lying before you. 
I, therefore, submit that this preamble has not been proved by the 
promoters of the bill, but has been positively disproved. 

The Cuairman stated, that he had, by the unanimous desire of 
the committee, to place before the learned counsel the following obser- 
vations :-— 

‘* It is now agreed on both sides that gas shall hereafter be supplied to 
the citizens of London at 4s,, with a possibility of further reduction in price. 

“* It has appeared in evidence that all parties originally oljected to the 
introduction of a new company—if the object could be attained through 
the instrumentality of the companies already established. 

“It has further appeared that the old companies steadily refused to 
make the required concession, and were only induced at last to do so by the 
organization and perseverance of the promoters of this bill; and that the 
consumers, therefore, are indebted to the promoters for the advantage thus 
obtained. 

“* Having referred to these particulars, the committee are willing, if the 
parties desire it, to adjourn a short time the consideration of the preamble.” 

Mr. Hix stated, that he had no objection to any course the com- 
mittee might think right. 

Mr. Corrie said, that the resolution just read did not affect his 
clients at all. 

Mr. Warren made the same observation with regard to his clients. 

Mr. Hors stated, that, on the part of the City Gas Companies, he 
was instructed to say that they did not desire any adjournment, 
but to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the Committee. 

Mr. Warren stated, that, if the committee wished him to consider 
the resolutions, he would do so. 

The CuarrMan replied, that the learned counsel might take the 
written statement with them, and, if they desired to communicate on 
the subject with the committee, they would be ready to hear them. 

Mr. Warren stated, that the observation as to the causes which 
had produced a reduction in the price of gas did not apply either to 
the Commercial or the British Gas Companies. 

The CuarrMan stated, that it was intended to have reference merely 
to the city of London and its inhabitants. 

The committee-room was cleared, and, after some time, the counsel 
and parties were again called in. 

The Cuarrman stated, that the question ‘‘ That the preamble of the 
bill is proved”’ had been put and agreed to, and that the decision of 
the committee was unanimous. That, with respect to the two com- 
panies, the Commercial and the British, the committee would be 
desirous, in framing any clauses, to take that course which might be 
most reasonable as it regarded the interests of those companies. 

Mr. Hix intimated, that he should be happy, so far as he possibly 
could, to concur in that view, and, for the purpose of having some 
time for that and the other purposes connected with the clauses, 
requested an adjournment till Monday. 

‘The committee acceded to the request. 


JUNE 3,—TENTH DAY. 


Mr. Hi11 stated that in consequence of the intimation from the 
committee at the last meeting, with reference to the Commercial 
Company and the British Company, he had, with the purpose 
of meeting as far as possible the view of the committee, and 
also of keeping faith with the out parishes, to make the following 
proposal: —‘‘ Although the promoters are desirous to fulfil their 
engagements with the parish of Whitechapel and the Hamlet of 
Mile-end Old-town, by supplying them with gas when required so to 
do; yet, in consequence of the suggestion thrown out by the com- 
mittee, the promoters of the bill are willing to consent to the intro- 
duction of an alternative clause by which they will be bound not to 
supply gas within those districts, provided the directors of the 
Commercial and British Companies shall within one month make 
arrangements to the satisfaction of the authorities, and shall secure 
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ission) to this:company to lay down pipes to convey the gas. to 
the City, discharged of thes present obligation to supply any part of 

“If the British and Commercial .C ies shall fail to satisfy the 
authorities of ‘their districts, so. as to obesin leave for this company 
to lay down transit pipes through the district, discharged of the obli- 

ion. to supply them with gas,.in such case the Great Central Gas 
mers’ Company shall; be: bound to pay the British and Com- 
mercial Companies a perpetual annuity of £4500, in such proportions 
as-those companies shall agree upon, in consideration of the sale and 
transfer, and upon the assignment to this company of the several 
mains, pipes, services, and meters belonging to those companies 
throughout the districts of Mile-end Old-town and Whitechapel.” 

This was based upon the supposition that the mains, pipes, and 
other apparatus. of the companies, independent of the works, were 
worth £30,000; 5 per cent. upon that would be £1500, and £3000 was 
added to that, being at.the rate of a shilling per 1000 cubic feet, 
making up the whole sum now offered, which he submitted was a 
liberal offer. Another way of putting it was as representing 40 per 
cent: upon the present rental of the gas districts, taking the gas at 4s. 
per 1000 cubic feet—this estimate was merely a rough one; but, 
abiding by the principle, he was willing to give 5 per cent. upon the 
valuation of the apparatus in question, and a shilling per 1000.cubic feet 
upon the private consumption —the estimate being based upon that, if 
the companies preferred it. This offer had been communicated, in 
writing, to the other side; and he was sorry to say he had been given 
to understand that it would be refused. It was, also, intimated by 
the opponents that obligations to the parishes did not exist; the 
evidence already given set that matter at rest, proving clearly that 
they did exist. 

Mr. Warren: observed that it must not be understood that he 
admitted the premises stated by Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Corrte said that the matter had come upon him quite by sur- 
prise, only having heard of it within a few minutes. 

Mr. Hiv stated that the offer had been sent to the parties on 
Saturday, by two o’clock. 

The Cuartrman inquired whether Mr. Warren.and Mr. Corrie 
would like to have further time to consider the offer; if so, the com- 
mittee would adjourn for that purpose. 

Mr. Corrre stated that he should prefer an adjournment. If, 
however, everything his clients could require in the way of com- 
pensation were given, there was a standing order difficulty, seeing 
that it was necessary that where a bill proposed to purchase 
the works of an existing company, notice should be given to that 
effect, which had not been done in this case. 

Mr. Warren adverted to this. objection,.and stated that it was 
fatal to the proposal. 

Mr. Hitt submitted that the word ‘ lease” might be substituted for 
* sale,” which would remove the objection. 

Mr. Corrte stated that he had sent a clause to the promoters, 
embodying the terms his clients were prepared to agree to, copied 
from their own Act of. Parliament inserted for a similar purpose, 
which he handed in to the committee. 

Mr. Warren said that there had been no opportunity of consulting 
with the body of proprietors of his company or obtaining their 
consent. He had made a proposal to the promoters, which he thought 
would effectuate the ends of justice between the parties, viz., for the 
entire exclusion from lighting the parishes of Mile-end and White- 
chapel, It was for the promoters to get over the difficulty of the 
transit of their pipes as they best could; they had no right to call 
upon his clients to help them; it had been admitted by the witnesses 
for the bill that if the parts of the districts proposed to be taken were 
taken, it would ruin the Commercial and British Companies. 

The CuatrMan suggested that as the parties did not appear to have 
had an opportunity of considering the material proposals, it would be 
better to adjourn, and he proposed that it should be to Thursday. 

Mr. Hii submitted that, as time was a great object at this period 
of the session, the adjournment should only be till to-morrow. 

Mr. Warren and Mr. Corriz opposed the suggestion, and applied 
that the adjournment might be till Thursday; in the meantime 
clauses should be sent to the two companies embodying the offer of 
promoters, otherwise their consultations would be nugatory, 

Mr. Hitt stated that there was not any adjournment necessary as 
to the proposal on the part of the British and Commercial Companies 
to him; his clients could not accede to it, as it would involve a breach 
of faith, that the principle of the arrangement must be sett!ed before 
clauses could be prepared, and, therefore, he could not send clauses 
until that was done, 

Mr. Warren again submitted that clauses should be sent. 

Mr. S. WILD, on the part of the Commissioners of Whitechapel 
High-street, stated that he had been taken by surprise by the present 
proposals, and wished for an adjournment to consult his clients, 
which he could not do until next Thursday. 

The Cnairman stated, that the committee would adjourn till 
Thursday, and that in their opinion the Commercial and British 
Companies were entitled to have any proposal that should be sent in 
the shape «f clauses, otherwise they could not be expected to commit 
themselves in answer. 

Mr. Hr11 submitted that the principle must be first settled. 

After some further discussion it was agreed to adjourn till Thurs- 
day, but to proceed with such clauses as were unopposed to-day. 

Mr. Dacre, on the part of the Trustees of the Middlesex and Essex 
Turnpike Roads, stated that his clients would object to clauses pre- 
cluding the new company from lighting the distiicts in question, con- 
sidering themselves entitled to get their gas when they could cheapest, 
and, therefore, being in favonr of competition—he was desirous of an 
adj urnm. nt. 

Mr. Hit1 stated that, upon looking at the standing order, he found 
that there was a difficulty, and that it would be necessary to effect 








the object insome other way: he believed it would resolve itself into 
taking the'opinion of the committee upon the respective proposals. 
Mr. Govxp, on the part of the Trustees of the parishes of Mile-end 
Old-town, stated that he had to ask that the promoters should be 
kept to their engagement to light the hamlet. 
The clauses of the bill were then proceeded with, 


JUNE 6.—ELEVENTH DAY. 


Mr. Hitt stated that he had to lay before the committee what had 
occurred since their last meeting with reference to disposing of the 
claims of the Commercial and British Gas Companies, and also the 
claims of the inhabitants of those parishes through which the mains 
of the Great Central Company were to pass between Bow and the 
City. Messrs. Wire and Child had addressed to the agents of each 
company, the following letter, dated 

“© 9, St. Swithin’s-lane, 8rd June, 1850. 

‘** Gentlemen.— Great Central Gas Bill.—Immediately on the adjourn- 
ment of the committee, we addressed ourselves to the offer made by 
us on Saturday, and fully explained this morning to the committee 
by Mr. Hill. We enclose a draft agreement, which we propose 
should be entered into between the three companies, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the proposition already submitted to you on 
behalf of the Commercial Gas Light Company, and which would 
render a clause in the bill unnecessary ; but as you seemed to think 
that a clause was requisite, we send one, subject, however, to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s approval. Perhaps, it is hardly necessary for us to 
repeat, after what Mr, Hill stated to the committee this morning, 
that good faith to the inhabitants of Whitechapel and Mile-end Old 
Town makes it impossible for us to give you our assent to the intro- 
duction of the clauses proposed by you. Should the agreement 
which we send be met in the same spirit in which it is sent, we need 
not say that any verbal alterations to make it agreeable to your 
views will be cheerfully made. As you are aware that time is of the 
utmost importance to us, we have sent the draft forthwith, and we } 
shall feel obliged by as early an answer as possible.” 


That letter was accompanied by the following agreement :— 


** Memorandum of agreement made this 1850, 
between the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company of the one part, 
and the Commercial Gas Light and Coke Company and the British 
Gas Light Company of the other part. Whereas, a bill is now 
pending in Parliament for the incorporation of the said Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, and for enabling the said com- 
pany to light with gas certain districts therein specified. And 
whereas, the progress of the said bill through Parliament has been | 
opposed by the said Commercial Gas Light and Coke Company 
and the British Gas Light Company. And whereas, the said | 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company proposed to take power 
by the said bill to lay down certain mains and pipes through the 
following parishes and places, that is to say 











and to light the same with gas, such parishes and places being part 
of the districts now supplied with gas by the said Commercial Gas 
Light and Coke Company and the said British Gas Light Company. 
And whereas, it has been proposed that the said Commercial Gas | 
Light and Coke Company and the said British Gas Light Company | 
should make over to the said Great Central Gas Consumers their 
mains, pipes, and services, meters, and other apparatus for the supply 
of gas now existing within the parishes and places aforesaid, upon the | 
said Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company paying to the said | 
Commercial Gas Light and Coke Company and the British Gas Light | 
Company an annual sum forthe same. It is hereby mutually agreed | 
between the parties aforesaid; that, in consideration that the said | 
Commercial Gas Light and Cuke Company and the said British Gas 
Light Company within the period of » from the date of this 
agreement, shall give possession to the said Great Central Consumers’ 
Company of the mains, pipes, metefs, services, and other apparatus 
lying and being in the parishes and places aforesaid, and will assign 
and make over the same to the said Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
Company. The said Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company will 
pay, for and during the term of 999 years, to the said companies of 
the second part, yearly, an annuity, the amount thereof to be computed || 
as hereinafter mentioned. And it is further agreed that the said an- 
nuity shall be computed as follows, that is to say, that the value of 
the said mains, pipes, services, meters, and apparatus, as they now 
are, in the parishes and places aforesaid, and the annual present con- 
sumption of gas supplied to private consumers by the said two com- 
panies, in the parishes and places aforesaid, shall be ascertained by the 
arbitration of two competent persons, one to be appointed by each of 
the two parties to this agreement, and in case they should disagree, 
then by an umpire to be appointed by the said arbitrators, and that 
the amount of the said annuity shall be a sum equal to 6 per cent. | 
upon the value of such mains, pipes, services, meters, and apparatus 
so ascertained as aforesaid, together with the sum of one shilling for 
1000 cubic feet of the aforesaid present consumption of gas in the 
said parishes and places to be so ascertained as aforesaid. And it is 
hereby further mutually agreed, for the considerations aforesaid, that 
the said parties hereto shall and will enter into all and every deed, 
covenant, or other security necessary for the further carrying into 
effect this agreement, and will do all acts necessary for rendering the 
same or any part thereof binding upon the respective parties hereto, 
by application to Parliament, at the joint expense of all parties, for 
further powers or otherwise, as the case may require.’ In com- 
pany with the foregoing agreement, the following clause was also 
transmitted: ‘And whereas, the said company hereby incorpo- 
rated have entered into a certain agreement with the Commer- 
cial Gas Light and Coke Company and the British Gas Light Com- || 
pany, bearing date the day of . Beitenacted that the said 
agreement shall be binding upon and between the said parties hereto. 
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On the same day the Commercial Company transmitted the follow- 
ing letter to. Messrs. Wire and Child, dated 3rd of June, 1850 (reading 
the, same), in answer to which the following letter was sent by the 


Commercial Gas Company :— 
** Mincing Lane, 5th of June, 1850. 
*¢ Gentlemen,—Great Central Gas Bill. We received your letter 
of the 3rd of June with the proposed draft agreement between the 
above Company, the British Company, and the Commercial Company, 
yesterday morning. Immediately upon receipt of it we forwarded 
copies to our clients, the chairman and deputy chairman of the Com- 
mercial Gas Company, and also put ourselves in communication with 
‘the solicitor of the British Gas Company. In the afternoon we 
obtained an interview, and those gentlemen determined to see the 
¢hairman of the Great Central Gas Company, with the view of 
negociating an arrangement; he was, however, unfortunately from 
home. The chairman and the writer then called at your office, in the 
hope of meeting with Mr. Wire, but with no better success. Under 
these circumstances and considering the shortness of time, our clients 
have caused inquiries to be made, with the view of ascertaining how 
far they can comply with the proposals of your clients. In conse- 
quence. of the form in which you have submitted clauses they are 
impracticable, their incorporation in the bill would be a direct contra- 
vention of the standing orders, as we are advised by Messrs. Dorring- 
ton.and Co., our parliamentary agents. A blank, too, is left for the 
district to which the agreement is to relate, being by far the most 
important part, so that it is impossible for us to determine the effect 
of it; and it is clear that they would not be allowed to pass in the 
House of Lords. Our clients, however, with a sincere desire to do 
that which is the most beneficial for the consumer, and to effect an 
arrangement which will enable your clients to confine themselves to 
their original project, namely, that {of lighting the city alone, have 
desired us to forward to you the enclosed proposals for an agreement, 
and we doubt not that they will have the effect of giving satisfaction 
to the consumers of the districts, and we venture to think to the com- 
mittee likewise. 
** We are, gentlemen, 
* Yours truly, 
**Manten, Tuomas, and Hotiams. 


The proposals for an agreement referred to in Messrs. Marten, 
Thomas, and Hollam’s letter are as follows:—That the promoters 
shall annually pay to the Commercial Company such’a sum of money 
as shall be equal to the amount of the sum of 1s. per 1000 cubic feet 
upon the consumption of gas in the parishes of Bromley, St. Leo~- 
nards, and St. Mary Whitechapel, otherwise St. Mary Matfelon, 
and the Hamlet of Mile-end Old Town. That, if at any time the 
Commercial Gas Company shall pay or divide among their share- 
holders at 10 per cent. profit, then the payment of ls. per 1000 cubic 
feet by the promoters, during so long as such dividend of £10 per 
cent. shall be made, shall cease, and the Commercial Company shall 
only be entitled to the payment of such proportion of ls. per 1000 
cubic feet as with their profits will be sufficient to make a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. The payment of one shilling on the propor- 
tionate part aforesaid to be resumed as often as the Commercial 
Company sh«ll not afterwards pay 10 per cent. The price of gas to 
be reduced by the Commercial Company to 4s. per 1000 cubic teet in 
the above districts, and to 3s. 6d. and 3s.,so soon as the consumption 
thereof will enable the Commercial Company to make a reduction 
out of excess of profits, after paying their shareholders a dividend of 
£10 per cent., and the Commercial Company to be bound by such 
claims in favour of the consumers as Parliament shall provide in the 
promoters’ bill. That the above provisions shall come into operation 
80 soon as the promoters shall have laid their mains, and supply any 
part of the city of London or the liberties thereof with gas. The 
Commercial Company to execute proper instruments, binding them- 
selves to perform the engagements, which the promoters have bound 
themselves to, to the parishes. An agreement for carrying out the 
above to be forthwith prepared, and to be settled by the counsel of 
the companies. The limits clause of the bill will, of course, have to 
be amended by the admission of the parishes of St Leonard’s, Brom- 
ley, Whitechapel, and the hamlet of Mile-end, Old Town, and clauses 
similar in substance to those forwarded on Monday, the 3rd of June, 
will have to be inseited.’’ The British Gas Company also transmitted 
the following letter, addressed to Messrs. Wire and Child: — 


*217 Piccadilly, 5th June, 1850. 

“Dear Sirs,—Great Central Gas Bill. I have consulted my clients 
and Mr. Corrie on the subject of the clause and agreement which 
ye forwarded to me yesterday. The directors of the British Gas 

ight Company have entered into binding agreements with the parish 
authorities under heavy penalties, and also into agreements with 
numerous private persons in their district, which renders it impossible 
to assent to your united agreement and clause. Mr. Corrie says, that 
it is quite clear that the agreement if reduced into a clause could not 
be introduced into the bill, and that neither the committee of the 
House of Commons, nor the House of Lords, will do indirectly and 
by a side wind, that which they would not allow to be done directly 
and openly. I hope that, on consideration, you will agree with me 
that the only course that can be adopted is, to introduce a clause 
similar to that which Parliament imposed on the British Gas Light 
pen od in order to protect the Radcliff Gas Company. The clause 
now before the committee is in substance copied from our act. 

‘I am, dear sirs, yours truly, 
* CHARLES WILKIN.” 

He proceeded to contend that the proposal made by his clients was 
the only offer they could make, consistently with their engagements, 
to the purishes through which they were to pass in their approach to 
the City, and submitted, that the counter proposals of the Commercial 
and British Gas Companies were not such as should be assented to, 
| and he therefore trusted they would be rejected by the committee. 





Mr. Corxre was heard to contend that, consistently with the reso- 








lution of the committee, the proposal which his clients had made, to 
prohibit the Great Central Gas Company from lighting the out districts, 
was a reasonable and just one. 

Mr. Warren. was heard to the same effect, on behalf of his clients, 
and tendered a clause to the committee. 

Mr. Gou Lp, on behalf of the trustees of Mile-end Old Town, applied 
that the promoters should be made to carry out their agreement with 
the trustees of that district, to light such portions as the trustess might 
require. 

The CuarrMan stated that he wished to ask Mr. Croll some further 
questions. 

Mr. A, A, Croll further examined by the Cuarrman. 

Your estimate which you gave us in your evidence amounted, in 
the whole, to about £136,000, did it not >—Yes. 

And you have left £9600 odd for contingencies, being 10 per 
cent, >—Yes, somewhere thereabouts. 

You may correct me if I am wrong : I have the figures as I took them 
down upon this paper before me. Do you consider 10 per cent. an 
ample reserve for contingencies ?>—I consider it ample. A great part 
of the work has been done already, and itis rather under the 
estimate, independent of contingencies altogether. 

Then, upon the whole, you consider 10 per cent. ample for contin- 
gencies ?—I certainly do. 

I ask you this for this reason, I.want to ascertain from you whether 
25 per cent. would clearly be ample for contingencies ?>—Oh, certainly. 

Then, beyond all doubt, if we allow you 25 per cent, for contin- 
gencies, that would be ample?—Oh, certainly; I believe that the 
10 per cent. will more than cover it. 

1 think we were also told, and I dare say-you know it, that £130,000 
was the maximum subscription list that you ever had ?>—£130,000, 
The maximum was £150,000 when Messrs, Peto and Betts had the 
5000 shares at that time. 

Made up by the shares which Messrs. Peto and Betts were to take 
as part of the contract >—Made up by the 5000 shares. 

Your present capital is somewhere about £92,000, is it not?— 
Besides the shares to be taken by Messrs, Rigby. 

In your estimate of £136,000 you had not included anything for 
mains in Whitechapel and Mile-end Old Town district ?—1 think for 
the main road about £4000 or £5000. 

In that you include, of course, the mains which are to lead from 
your works to Aldgate >—Yes. 

But you have not included in the estimate the expense for trans- 
verse mains in the external districts?—For the less quantity of 320 
millions 1 have allowed between £4000 and £5000 for the main road ; 
that is for meters and services fur the main road, and then for the 
larger quantity. For those two parishes I allow altogether £15,000. 
m.. am not speaking of the estimate, which amounts to £136,000 ?— 

es. 

In that estimate you have, of course, included the great mains 
which are to communicate between your works at Bow and Ald- 
gate >—Yes. 

But for no other mains within the region of the Commercial Com- 
pany and the British Company?—No, with the exception of the 
services required for the main road and the meters ; there is between 
£4000 and £6000 for that. 

For the transverse roads do you mean ?>—For the main road, for the 
conduit pipes which pass up. 

That is what I understand. If you will attend accurately to my 
question I think you will give me the answers I expect. I think I 
have understood your estimate correctly. Have you included in your 
estimate the service pipes and mains of the road through which you 
pass ?>— Quite so. 

But transverse mains leading into other roads you have taken no 
thought of in the estimate of £136,000?—No; I see it is £2000 I have 
allowed here, making £5000 for meters and services. 

£150,000 is the maximum that the company have ever had subserip- 
tions for >—Yes. 

£92,000, plus some shares to be taken by the contractors, Messrs. 
Rigby, is the present state of the subscribed capital ?—Yes. 

The whole of your estimate of the expense for 320 millions of cubic 
feet is £136,000 ?—£136,000. 

In taat you have included the great mains which communicate 
between your works and Aldgate ?— Yes. 

But you have included no transverse mains external to the City ?— 
Precisely. 

Then you allow 10 per cent. for contingencies, which you state you 
believe to be ample ?—Yes. 

But you have no doubt whatever in your own mind that 25 per 
cent. would be ample ?>—Quite so. 

So that, if we put on that addition of 15 per cent. for contingen- 
cies, that will bring your capital up to £150,000 ?— Yes. 

£150,000 capital would be ample to enable you to make the quan- 
tity which you have in your smaller estimate ?—Certainly; and a 
great deal more than is necessary. 

Mr. Hitt observed that it was not necessary that there should be 
any particular amount of subscribed capital in a gas bill under the 
standing orders, 

The Cuarrman stated that he was aware of that. The object of the 
examination was to guide the committee in deciding on the figures to 
be put into the bill. 

The committee-room was cleared. 

After some time the counsel and parties were again called in. 

The Cuarrman stated that the committee were of opinion that they: 
would be doing full justice to the estimate which had been proved 
before them, if they put £150,000 in lieu of £250,000 into the clauses 
regulating the capital of the company. They also considered the 
capital of the company had been proved before them with reference 
to the supply in the City, and not with regard to the supply of any 
districts outside the City, It was not the province of the committee 
to enter into the political economy of the question. If at any future 
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4} time this company or any other, having raised a capital and prepared 
an estimate for the purpose of lighting the district in question, or any 
other part of the metropolitan region, should be disposed to enter into 
a contest for that purpose, it would be open to them to do so; but 
the committee would frame this bill with a view to the estimate which 
had been proved before them, and confine it to the purposes for which 
that estimate had been framed, and guide their decision with respect 
to the Commercial Company and the British Company by that con- 
sideration; they should, therefore, confine the operations of the com- 
pany to the purposes contemplated, as it appeared when they framed 
the estimate of £150,000, viz., the manufacture of gas at Bow, the 
taking that gas into the City, and the lighting the City with that gas. 
If any verbal alterations of the preamble should be necessary, the 
committee would make them for that purpose. That, with regard to 
the commissioners of the different districts a before the com- 
mittee, if it should be found that the provisions of the gas act of 1847 
incorporated in the bill did not do what was fair and equitable to 
them, in conjunction with the clauses of the bill, the committee 
would consider what addition should be made for that purpose. 

Mr. Hr11 observed that the estimate, as stated by Mr. Croll, was 
for lighting the main road through which the main pipes were to pass 
from Bow. 

The Cuarrman stated that there was a.small allowance for that 
purpose, but, in the opinion of the committee, the more substantial 
way of dealing with the case was that, if necessary, there should be a 
future application to Parliament upon a future estimate for that 


i. 
. r. TYRRELL inquired whether it was to be understood that the 
capital was to be limited to £150,000. 

he CuarrMan stated that that was so. 

Mr. TyrRreL1 submitted, that the new company should be bound to 
supply every citizen of London with gas upon demand at 4s,, whether 
in the main streets or elsewhere. 

Mr. Hi1 stated that the evidence showed that 720 millions of cubic 
feet would be necessary for that purpose instead of 320, and that it 
would require a capital of £250,000. The proposal made by Mr. 
Tyrrell was, that with a capital limited to £150,000, the committee 
should now make it imperative upon the company to do that which it 
was proved could not be done with less than £250,000. He sub- 
mitted that that was unreasonable, and that it would be quite con- 
sistent with the principle of the decision of the committee, that the 
company should be allowed contingent powers for the purpose of 
raising later capital to meet any demand that might arise beyond 
their present capabilities ; that the whole amount of the consumption 
within the city of London was estimated at 500 millions. 

The CHarrMAn inquired whether it would satisfy Mr. Tyrrell 
that the committee should give the promoters conditional power of 
increasing their capital as soon as the consumption had arrived at a 
certain point. 

Mr. Tyrrett stated that he did not wish to dictate to the com- 
mittee in that respect, but merely to urge them to accede to his 
application, that the company should supply the good and bad 
districts together. It appeared to him, however, that it was impos- 
sible for them to supply the whole City, and that therefore their 
case failed. ‘ 

The CHarrMan inquired whether Mr, Tyrrell intended to propose 
a clause to compel the company to go to all parts of the City upon 
demand. 

Mr, TyrRett stated that he did. 

The CuarrMan stated that Mr. Tyrrell produced no precedent for 
such a clause, and there being no precedent, the committee would 
decline to make one, 

Sir James Duxe proposed that, as the old companies had come 
under an agreement with the commissioners of sewers to light any 
part of the City when called upon, the new company should be 
subjected to the same condition. 

r. Hrxu stated that no such agreement existed on the part of the 
old companies, They had made a proposal to the commissioners of 
sewers to that effect, contingent upon the commissioners with- 
holding from the new company leave to lay down their pipes, which 

roposal not having been acceded to, the offer dropped. He should, 
ion, have no objection to such a condition, provided power were 
given him to raise additional capital. 














Mr. A, A. Croll, farther examined by the CoarrmMan.—Did the com- 
mittee rightly understand what you told them just before you left the 
room a little while ago with respect to your capital. Suppose you are 
empowered by such a clause as has been suggested, to send your 
mains and pipes wherever the commissioners of sewers think proper 
that you should, including the public lights; what additional capital 
would be requisite in your judgment ?—The £136,000 provides mains 
wherever there are any —— lights at the present time. But, of 
course, if we have, as Mr. Tyrrell has suggested, the whole of the 
consumption in the City, the £136,000 would then not be sufficient to 
provide the works necessary to manufacture that quantity. 

Do you mean to say that what you would want would be not addi- 
tional capital for pipes in the City, but additional capital to provide 
for the manufacture of more gas?—Yes, and conduit pipes between 
the works and the City ; but I have provided mains in the Gity wherein 
there are public lamps at the present time. 

Pn is desirable that there should be no mistake upon this point }— 
es. 

The capital which we are now proposing to sanction, and which 
appears to have been in your original estimate, will enable you to send 
your mains and service pipes wherever the commissioners of sewers 
shall think proper to direct you so to do?—Yes, in the City; thena 
further capital will be required for increasing the manufacturing plant 
= —— and also for laying larger mains between the works and 
the City. 

Now, let me distinctly understand; if we authorise you to have a 
share capital of £150,000, with a borrowing capital of £50,000, accord- 
ing to the provisions of your borrowing clause, shall you be under any 
apprehension, if such a clauseas is proposed by the honourable baronet, 
the member for London, be peed aa into your bill, namely, that 
you shall undertake to carry your pipes wherever the commissioners 
of sewers direct you so to do?—That would give in all a sum of 
£200,000. £200,000 would not be sufficient to provide the manufac- 
turing plant and mains to convey that —y of gas up to the City, 
provided the increase be anything like what I have calculated it will 
become from the reduction of price, if we had the whole of the 
consumption. 

That is on the assumption that your single company is to furnish the 
whole of the consumption of gas for the city.—It is so. 

It would be time enough for you to come to Parliament for further 
powers when you see a reasonable prospect of obtaining that whole 
supply.—It depends upon how soon we get it. 

uppose you get either one-third of the supply, or anything like a 
third, or even two-thirds of it; how will you be for capital then ?>— 
With two-thirds, of course the £200,000 would be sufficient. 

When £200,000 capital, £150,000 in shares and £50,000 in deben- 
tures, would enable you, you think, to supply two-thirds of all the gas 
which you anticipate will be consumed within the City?—Certainly. 

The Witness withdrew. nine 

After some discussion the sum of £150,000 was inserted, and the 
clause was passed. a9 

Sir James Duke again proposed that the new company should b 
bound to light any part of the City when called upon by the commis- 
sioners of sewers. 

Mr. Hitt opposed the suggestion, and stated that the clauses had 
been agreed to by the commissioners of sewers, and that he did not 
feel himself justified in altering them. 

Mr. TyrRELL, in answer to a question from the Chairman, stated 
that he was authorised, on the part of the commissioners, to assent to 
the manuscript clauses, 

A discussion arose upon the clause that contracts should be binding 
though not under seal. 

The Cuarrman stated that the proposed clause would be making a 
special law for this company different from all other corporations, 
and that, therefore, the clause should be struck out, 


JUNE 7.—TWELFTH DAY. 


The remaining clauses of the bill were this day considered and 
agreed to, and the bill ordered to be reported. The clause proposed 
yesterday by Sir James Duke was withdrawn. 
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